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THE CO: WN FIELD. 


BY THOMAS MILLER, 


Sammer time amid the corn 

Summer odours, eve and morn, 

Floating round it every way, 

Perfuming night and scenting day ; 
Meadow sweet, whose creamy truss 

Is twinad with pink convolvolus, 
Spotted fox-glove, hare-bell blue, 
Forget-me-not, to lovers true, 

That grows with wild mint by the stream, 
In which their pale blue shadows gleam ; 
Eye-bright white and golden green, 

By the rose-a-ruby seen ; 

Crimson-ling and purple heather 
Bending all their heads together 

O’er the scarlet pimpernel ; 

All these throw their mingled smell 
Around Sammer’s fading bowers, 
Forming her last wreath of flowers. 


Corn rustles on the upland lea, 

Like the murmur of the sea 

That comes at pleasant eventide, 

Where the beach winds smooth and wide : 
Bird boy’s call heard loud and long, 
Clapper chiming to his song ; 

From early morn to evening gray 

Doth he scare the birds away, 

And his cry comes in between 

The stop and stir of branches green, 
Little pauses, through which creep 
Faint jinglings of the bells of sheep ; 
While the shepherd-dog’s deep bar 
Starts from the corn the frightened lark ; 
And as the village children sing 

While through the corn-fields wandering, 
Convoivoli, and poppies red, 

They twine around each other’s head. 


San tanned reapers ’mid the corn, 

From the earliest peep of morn, 

Long before the dew has dried, 

Leaving the shorn ears spread wide, 

Till the sun’s red rays come d 

And give them that rich golden town 
They wear when bound in plamy sheaves 
His labour oft the reaper leaves, 

And on the cool stream’s flowery beink, 
Lays him down, fall length, to drink, 

In shadow of the wood 

Where the ass browses by her colt. 

Like a figure in a dream, 

Fast asleep beside the stream, 

Lies a maiden by ber sickle, ~ 

The ripples o’er her bare feet trickle, 
While bees murmur in the shade, 

And lull to sleep the weary maid. 

Close at her head the harvest mouse, 
Has on three corn-stalks built ber house ; 
Wonder to all learned 

How she feeds her children, ten, 

In compass of a cricket-ball? 

How she reaches them at all 

Without being smothered? how they rest, 
To such & 1, close-woven nest? 


Now the barred gate’s thrust aside, 


Making clear and wide 
For the heavy-laden wain : 
Piled so high with ripened grain, 


That the trees along the road 
Take toll from the rocking load, 
Till their branches seem 


hes to stoop 
Through — of gold that from them droop. 


In a huge ric the genet, 

They the heavy sheaves will range, 
Placing all the ears inside. 

The long-tailed field-mouse there will hide, 
Sleep and feed the winter thorough, 
Withoat a care about the morrow. 


In the sheafless fields are seen 
Rustic groups who've come to gleau ; 
Children, always with an eye 
To where the dinner-baskets lie, 
O’er which the watchfal dog keeps guard ; 
And they think it very bard 
Meal-times are so long delayed. 
There the pretty village maid, 
Who has lately left her place, 
Throws the ringlets from her face, 
And, as she doth upright stand, 
Straightens the long ears in her hand. 
The mother, smiling by her side, 
Looks on her sun-burnt cheeks with pride, 
Talks of the days that she has seen, 

“ And now, to think I’m forced to glean !””— 
Talks of the harvest-feasts which she 


Enjoyed in her rity, 
Talks—and forgets oa poverty. 
—— 


THE OAKS OF FAIRHOLME. 


I wonder whether it would be ble for me to write down the curi- 
ous experiences of my youtb. I am not old now, though more than 
since I first saw the light shining on the upper 
of the house of which I am now the mistress, 
west always lit them up, beforc my father’s great barn hid 


old Hall from us. 


—— with his tenantry. 
that, 


She never visited, or received company, and the state of her health was 
such that not a day 
once a week, a physician from London 
grew neither better nor worse ; there 

enough to declare that her ailments were all fanciful. Every one was 
aston when a report reached Fairholme from London, where the 
squire and his lady were spending the season, that she was expecting 
her confinement. It was true, nevertheless ; and the family returned to 
the country earlier than usual that — that she might be kept quiet. 





was glad to see my ts so securely setiled. It was a great sur- 
prise to him when a after receiving his consent, graciously 
offered him the post of bailiff during his absence. It was a proof of con- 
fidence for which he was deeply grateful, and he felt that he owed it in 
@ great measure tome. He was very to part with his own girl, 
when the time of separation arrived ; but a was too late to draw back ; 
so, with many tears, I separated from my kind friends ; and a few hours 
afterwards we were tossing on the waves of the Channel, sorry enough, 
now that the time was come, to leave the people and the place we loved 
behind us. 

I am speaking for Julia and myself, as we lay crying in our cots. I 
do not think that her father cared much at that time for leaving Eng- 
land. His life had not been a bappy one; and now, with his little 
daughter’s fate in his charge, he see to be beginning the world anew. 
A sense of responsibility awoke within him. He watched the child nar- 
rowly. It was difficult for any one who attended upon her to serve her 
with sufficient assiduity, and he parted successively with all the attend- 
ants he had brought out with him. Before we had been a winter in Italy, 
our household was entirely r lelled. The contadina, with their bright 
locks and warm foreign manners, their caressing liquid accents and 
graceful gestures, pleased his artistic taste. He en two women 
fresh from their sunny homes in the bosom of the smiling hills around 
Albano to wait upon Julia, and the child caught up their beautifal Jan- 
guage immediately. 

Iosensibly, our manners, perhaps our characters, changed. Living in 
that Italian clime, the eye fed upon sights of all that was loveliest in na- 
tare and art ; our minds expanded rapidly, and very soon I felt that I 
could not have returned to the homely life I had quitted. No one knew 
who or what I was ; and as we wandered from piace to place, for Julia’s 
health required constant change, 1 was taken sometimes for her elder 
sister, at others for her aunt, and on one occasion, as time went on, for 
her mother. 

I shall not easily forget that day. We were sitting on the terrace in 
front of the villa in which we were residing fora time near Turin, when 
some insect crept out of the vine-leaves in the basket of fruit Julia was 
carrying, and stung herhand. I was frightened, and flew to her, for she 
was still a perfect child, and cried bitterly. An artist, who was sketch- 
ing the view of the Alps from our garden, made a picture of us, while 
the child lay crying in my arms, as mother and daughter. When the 
sketch was finished, he handed it to Julia’s father, entreating his accept- 
ance of the portraits of his wife and daughter, as a retarn for his kind 
hospitality. 

Julia laughed when she perceived his mistake ; but her father made 
no effort to explain matters. He took the drawing, thanked the artist, 
saying that the likenesses were extremely good, and he should value it 
excessively. The next time I went into hfe room with Julia, I saw it 
hanging on the wall, opposite to his accustomed seat, mounted in a 
costly frame with a wide margin. Underneath the sketch was written, 
in his own hand, “ Madre e Figliuola.” 

In spite of our unremitting care, Julia, as she grew up, did not become 
8 Her fair complexion was so exquisitely flushed with the rosy 
hue of health, as we persisted in calling it, that we disguised to ourselves 
the fact that those pearly tints and warm, fitful blushes were the harbin- 
gers of deadly disease. I scarcely recollect what position I held in the 
establishment during our long attendance upon her ; I only knew that it 
was one of great responsibility, and that when it ended—when, after 
wandering from land to land, we laid her at last to rest under the myrtle 
and orange-groves of Seville—it seemed to me that I was indeed, by the 
sacred chain of saffering, her mother! 

My deep childish respect tor her father still abided with me, but a ten- 
derer feeling mingled with it as we sorrowed over her grave ther. 
It was on my arm that he, the strong, haughty, powerful man leaned 
when we visited the spot, and saw the moonlight gleaming on the mar- 
ble slab which contained the record of her short life and of our never- 
ending sorrow. I felt that his form trembled—the words he tried to 
speak died upon his lips unuttered ; perh it he had spoken In that 
softened hour, the colour of our destiny might have been altogether dif- 
ferent. 

Very little communication had passed between me and my parents 
during these years of foreign travel. Now that my task was ended, I 
began to contemplate my return to them. But I confess that the idea 
filled me with unmitigated dread. 

I put aside the thought, and tried to regard my graver companion as 
@ parent, but it was less easy to do so than formerly. As his deep grief 
wore slowly away, that proud, baughty nature unbent, and we became 
for the first time friends. [ had no other companion now, and we read 
together books of Italian poetry, the language of which was more fami- 
liar to me than my native tongue. Our servants regarded us as near 
relatives. No curiosity was excited, as would have been the case in 
England, by our reeidlng under the same roof. For some time, all went 
on smoothly. 

Oae morning, when I was drawing in the shady court or garden at the 
back of the house, into which the apartments opened which had been ap- 
propriated to Julia and myself, her father suddenly stood beside me, It 
was very seldom that he broke in upon my solitude—for we met usually 
with some ceremony. I did not understand the meaning of his distarb- 
ed glances, but something in his manner struck me as peculiar, and I be+ 
rn to yy away my pencils and brushes. He was so much agitated that 

thought he might wish to be left alone with the memory of his daugh- 
ter. 


without her seeing our village doctor. About 
came ay her. Still, she 
were persons il!-natured 





















































































The heir, teo, must be born at Fairbolme. The place had deseended 
from sire to son for centuries, and each succeeding landlord had first 
seen the light under that ancient roof. Bonfires were piled upon the 
hills when the time drew near. The church-bells were to be set ringing, 
and a feast was to bé given in the park to all the tenantry, far and near. 

I was just eight years old then, and we lived in the farmhouse by the 
church, at the upper end of the village. My parents were plain, hard- 
working people, and it was through the equire’s favour that they were 
enabled to rent the land they held. He had lowered the terms, because 
he had a liking for my father, who had worked as a labourer on the 
farm which he now occupied. My mother had been dairy-maid at the 
Hall in the old master’s lifetime, and had saved alittle money ; but still 
they were poor people, and squared accounts with difficulty at the year’s 
end, after all their labour. 

We were expecting to hear the bells ring, and to see the great piles of 
wood on the hill-tops lighted, when word came down from the house 
that there were to be no rejoicings, no bell-ringing, nor, in short, any 
notice whatever to be taken of the birth of the squire’s first child. For, 
after all, it was only a daughter ! 

I could not understand that this made much difference in the matter, 
and I longed to see the baby ; but my mother cried when she heard 
the news, and said : “ Ah, peor lady, he will love her less than ever 
now |” 

I do not kuow whether this was the case or not. There was not much 
time, it seemed, to decide it, for, an hour afterwards, the London physi- 
cian’s carriage rattled past—the second that had come through the vil- 
lage that day—and we heard that the baby’s mother, our poor lady, was 
dying. 

Ours was the nearest house, and perhaps for that reason we were al- 
ways more interested than other folks in what was passing at the Hall. 
When the servants were at a loss for anything, they often applied to us 
rather than go farther ; and my mother always kept the best poultry, 
in case it should be wanted for the squire’s table. Sometimes the mis- 
tress would fancy a loaf of our home-made bread, of my mother’s bak- 
ing, which was always sweet and good, better than the rolls and twists 
the housekeeper made to tempt her delicate, sickly appetite. It was not 
likely that my mother, who had a young family of her own, should not 
want to know how she was getting through her trial. 

It was bat a step to the great house, for the grove was just opposite 
our windows, and the servants had left the gate open in their hurry. In 
general, we never went through the plantation, but it was halfa mile 
round by the road, and no one exactly knew that day what they were do- 
ing ; 80 my mother caught me by the band, and went across and uader the 
deep shade of the evergreens, to know what was the matter. 

I believe she was ashamed of her intrusion when, at a tarn in the 
winding walk, we came suddenly upon the master. He was walking 
up and down with his brows knit together, and such an expression of 
disappoiotment in his face as I never saw dwelling on any human fea- 
tures before. My mother stood aside to let him and courtesied 
doorly, holding me back from his path ; but I question whether he ever 
noticed who it was, though he made a careless motion with his head. I 
can see him now, with the marks of sorrow and annoyance on bis hand- 
some haughty face, and his thoughts legibly printed on his furrowed 
brow. It was evident that he had set whatever hopes of happiness were 
left to him upon that cast, and he had lost his stake. 

My mother did not venture to speak, even to apologise for intruding 
on his privacy ; and as I bave said, he was too much occupied with his 
own troubled thoughts to pay much attention to anything that passed 
before him. We only saw him for an instant ; but when we reached the 
great house, the servants were setting out to look for him, and were glad 
to be told where he was. The poor babe was ill, and my lady’s death 
was ex to take place every moment. 

The little child was emaller than anything I could have imagined. 
It lay in the handsome cradle provided for the young heir of Fairholme 
like a waxen doll or a dead baby, so still that at first [ fancied it was not 
alive. There was only one woman in the room; the rest were with 
their mistress. It was indeed not considered to be a matter of impor- 
tance at that moment whether the poor little girl lived or died. 

I thought differently, and so, I am sure, did my mother. She took 

the Pweg little creature out of its cradle, and held it gently, in a kind, 
motherly way, in her arms. It seemed happy there, and gradually. as 
she warmed and caressed it, some our stole into its face. Then 
she let me touch it, and I kissed m: young lady for the first time. 
From that moment, I loved her. 
The squire’s wife did not die then, but she never was strong enough 
to leave her bed afterwards. My mother had been able, I heard, to 
thiok of some simple remedy which the doctors despised ; but be that 
as it may, she ved more benefit from it than she had done from their 
prescriptions, and she never forgot the obligation. While it was being 
tried, my mother put the young baby into my arms, while the nurse was 
busy preparing ite food. She knew that I might be trusted, for I had 
nursed both my little twin-brothers in turn when they were not older 
than this waxen darling. The child stopped the little feeble moan it had 
jast begun to make, and, opening its blue eyes widely, looked up at me. 
Then the muscles of its tiny mouth, which had been drawa up fretfully, 
relaxed, and the infant smiled for the first time in its life in my face. 

From that time, I went often to the great house. The child had taken a 
fancy to me, and was never quiet or happy except when it wasin my arms. 
Its health was delicate, and my mother always said, that, in consequence 
of the great disappointment occasioned by it proving to be a girl, the 
servants followed the example of master, and neglected it. I do not 
know whether this were the case, and whether, as she said, the child had 
had a fall, or whether it inherited its mother’s infirmity of constitution, 
but it was a long, long time before it could use its limbs. I used to 
draw it about in the tiny carriage, ia which it lay at full length. The 
child was so small that ite weight made scarcely any difference. 

After a time, the little lady was able to sit up, and play with the 





“ Stay, Lucy,” he said, when he saw that I was about to leave him— 
“ Lucia,” he added, smiling. “ How much better I like the Italian pro- 
nunc of our cold Engtish words and names, Do you not think that 
you might almost pass for a mative of the sunny peninsula, after all the 
years you spent there?” 

“ Possibly,” I answered with some surprise j “Ttaly seems more like 
a home to me than England. But I suppose,” I said, hesitating, unwill- 
ing to lose the opportunity he had affurded—“that I ought—that I 
must think of returning to my parents.” 

His dark eyes flashed fire. “ That was not my meaning, Lucia. When 
we left home, your father and mother gave you to me, Your own wish- 
es ratified the fond. Have I ever given you cause to wish it’eancelled ?” 

“No,” I said trembling, almost weeping. “1 have been only too hap- 
py. Iam afraid I am very unfit to live at home. But I must try to ac- 
custom — to the position of an English farmer's daughter.” 

“That is absolutely and voomgy on of the question,” he said ;* be- 
flowers gathered for her. There was nothing in the world I would not | sides, 1 cannot part with you. Have you forgotten that angel’s last 
have done for her amusement. I am afraid I did not love my own | words?” 
sturdy little brothers half as well ; but, then, they had a tender parent I was dreadfully agitated. Julia with her dying breath had conjared 
to care for them, and, before the time when my darling first learned to | me never to leave her father. I scarcely remembered what I had said,, 
put her delicate feet to the ground, she was motherless. I did not know that be bad beard what passed between us. I could not 

Whatever might have been the case previously, after he lost his first | answer him. 
wife, the squire’s heart opened to his little daughter. He would come “ Lucia,” he said, coming nearer to me, “ you promised my dying 
and sit for hours in the garden while we were at play, and help to draw | child that you would never forsake me. At that moment,I scarcely 
her about when I was tired. The costliest toys were provided for her, — what it was you were saying. I ought to have prevented your 
and, certainly, there was no lack of care now taken in bringing her up ; | making a vow which circumstances have rendered so solemn ; but I can- 
but she was never strong or like other girls of her age. The least | didly confess that all my thoughts were wrapped up in my darling. It 
change in the weather affected her ; and when she was five years old, | is different with me now. I do not love her less—neither of us can do 
the physicians said that she would never bear to spend another wiater | that—but I love you more than all the world beside, Do you really 
in land. wish to leave me ?” 

Closer and closer he drew me towards him as he spoke. I laid my 
head on his shoulder, and wept as if my heart would break. 

It was the first caress he had given me. Even asa child, his manner 
to me bad been always kind, but cold ; and as a woman, he had always 
treated me with marked respect. MBw I felt the wild throb of his heart 
beating against my own, the trembling of the hands that yet held me so 
firmly. 

At iast he released me. “Listen to me, Lucia,” he said ; “ I have a 
plan to propose. You are too old tolive with me as you have hitherto 


It was a sore struggle with my mother on the morning when the squire 
stopped his borse at our gate to ask her to give up her little daughter 
to him. Though he wasa man of few words, he had a way with him 
which few could gainsay. He would, be said, provide y for 
me, and I should have the position in his house of an elder daughter. 
Times were bard enough for the farmers jast then ; but I am sure his 
liberal offers had a very small share in winning my mother over. 

I do not know what kind of feeling it was that made me even then 





The sun as it | her fastidious parent, before I understood how I had learned it myself. 


thought Fairhole a dali place, bat I remember liking it 
when I was a child. Sho aqsice wae 0 tall, dignified mea, 
i e came down only for a few 


year ; during the remainder, the house was shut up. It 
: tecthe that it 


fancy that I could leave father and mother, and follow that dark, haughty, 
silent mao, and his little sickly child, to the world’s end. . He scarce 
ever spoke to me, but there was music in his few courteous words, and 
an imperious influence exercised by the mere turn of his head. I knew 
exactly what pleased him, and I taught Julia the secret of conciliatin 









done like a daughter ; but we cannot you know what my position 
was in England. Some years hence, I may returo to that country, but 
not at present. Oar travels are not é I mean to take you to see 
everything that is most remarkable in climes yet nearer to the san than 
this romaatic land. India, Persia, the isles of the Pacific, where the cor- 
al and madrepore glow under the waters like the flowers of earth—you 
shall see them all; bat you must first become my wife.” 

He paused. I knew not what to answer. “Iam not worthy,” I said 
at last, as my old habits of r and deference came back. ‘‘ You have 
forgotten the difference there is between us ia station.” 

“No,” he said ; “I remember it well. You must give up all for me, 
Lucia—father, mother, and all associates of your former life. You must 
relinquish the whole world for me. Oan you do this?” 

The half smile with which be spoke reassured me. He went on speak- 
ing rapidly. 

“ Circumstances have occurred which suggested to me the plan I pro- 
pose. There has been a mistake. Your name has been inserted in the 
public papers as the companion of my daughter not only in life, but ia 
the grave. Your parents believe you to have perished. Their grief bas 
no doubt been dee bat they have otber children—time has alleviated 
their sorrow. 1, have no one but you.” 


Now, as I stood trembling beside my mother, the tears that sprang to my 
eyes were not from regret or timidity. The little girl at the great house 
seemed to belong to me ; something like a mother’s love filled my heart 
for the baby I bad held in my arms so soon after its birth. I thought 
that she would die if! left her ; and I believe that the sqaire, calmly as 
he proffered bis petition, believed that bis child’s life depended upon its 
being granted. : 

My earnest wish carried the day, and I was allowed to accompany my 
dari She -was very ill at first ; and if, in addition to sickness and 
debility, she had been obliged to contend with the deep feelings of re- 

t which it would have cost ber to oe with ber playmate, she would 
ve broken down under the trial. My 
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He pat into my band a short letter from my unole, person entirely a 
stranger to me, inquiriog into the circumstances of my su death, 
which was re; to have taken place at Seville, the resalt of a fever 
which bad been raging there viruleatly. The writing was that of an en- 
tirely illiterate compen phase pene, and the expression of feeling was 
trivial, and by no means cal to impress me as, no doubt, the mer- 
est sentence ia the handwriting of one of my own parents would have 
done. I gave it back in silence. 

“ You see they have already reconciled themselves to their loss. For 
me, it would be a life-long sorrow. Lucia, you must not leave me. If 
we ever reture to Eogland, no one will kaow you. Should we ever re- 
visit Fairbolme, my foreiga wife would never be recognised as the little 
uneducated country-girl f took away with me. You cannot be again 
what you were then. Let the past be obliterated for ever.” ; 

I cannot recall the arguments by which be won me over to his wishes. 
After all, bis task was not so difficult as might be supposed, for I was in 
the habit of obeying him implicitly, aad I bud no frieads to consult. It 
would have been impossible for me to remain with him longer except as 

wife ; and when be bent his whole soul = ~ ae of winning my 
affections, | could aot o that irresistible will. 

I dareray there were een in the place where I was born when the 
news arrived tbat the squire had married again ; bat no one dreamed 
that the old couple living at the Home Farm bad any connection with 
his newly chosen bride. No congratulations met us, no crowd waited at 
the door of the foreign chapel, into which we walked almost alone. 
Nevertheless, my husband’s second marriage was a happy one. — 

I bad not much time given me for reflection, Those who sojourn as 
we did, year afver year in foreign lands, changing their abode whenever 
its novelties are pl snare have not the same associations to revive old 
feelings and reawaken conscience as the dwellers ia English homes, 
where church-bella and village sights and sounds, repeated day by day 
and week after week, ring in our ears aud pass before our eyes. 

The 


cataracts and temples of the Nile, as we dreamily floated on its | und 


current, or stemmed the rapids, the gorgeous sunsets, the golden moon- 

ts of the tropics, the tread of the camel, the languid motion of the 

ain, the caves of Ellora, the shifting sands of the desert—were 

objects to me in the swifuly pessing L prem crowded with inci- 

dent and adventure, during which we travelled together over Egypt, and 

Syria, and fiaally rested from our wanderings among ish people, 
our owa with delight, in the Indian cities of palaces. 

I do not think that I felt any misgivings respecting the step I had 

taken during several happy years after our marriage—not, indeed, until 

I to perceive in my pound p yesening desis to return to Eng- 

Oar children were suffering from the [odian climate. We must 

send or take our little boy and his sister to Eogiand. When I saw which 

way the inclination which had so jong guided my own poiated, I did not 

any obstacle to the fulfilment of my husband’s wishes ; but 

i was a mother, I began to tremble lest my own misconduct io 

deceiving and forsaking my parents should be visited upon me through 


 Sasecly realised what the return to my birthplace would cost me 
uotil, after more than twenty years of absence, I saw the oaks of Fair- 
holme crowning the bill down which lay the road to the old Hall. 
Western heavens were flushed with crimson, and the reflection of the sun- 
set glowed on the long range of the upper windows, Two of these be- 
to the room which had been Julia’s nursery. I almost fancied 
I saw ber little childish face at the window looking out for me, as 
had done a hundred times when I was on my way from the farm to 


— house to play with her. 
'y band was firmly clasped ia my hasband’s, There was no one with 
in the carriage. Our two children were with their ayabs in their old- 
family coach which had been seat to meet us at the town near 

Our arrival had been only announced that morning ; never- 
the whole village was a-tir to receive us. My hasband returned 
the cordial welcoming of bis humble neighbours with courtesy, His mau- 
ners were certaiuly much softened. As for me, I shrank back, 
of being seen ; unconvinced, as the old home-feeliogs rushed, for the first 
time for many years, upon me, how impossible it was that even my own 
parents should recognise me. F 

The climax of my suffering came when the carriage swept round the 
corner, and the last house in the low straggling village, the thatched 
roof and casement windows, the little gardeu, gay with summer flowers, 
With the path to the door through its ceotre, lay before me. I scarcely 
breathed till I had it; bat my parents were old now. No one 
game out from that Louse to gaze at us. 

The foreiga lady, as my own people called me, was forgiven for not re- 

When we stopped at our own door, and I for- 


HE 


iE SEES 





tarnio: gree 
got mjeelf for @ moment in my anxiety about the children’s arrival, 
raising wy veil for the first time that afternoon to look out for them, 4 
loud hurrah reot the air. My husbaod drew my arm withio his own, and 
stood calmly aad collectedly on the steps under the portico, thanking the 
tenantry for their kind reception, and lavidiog them to regale themselves 
in the park, where tables were ordered to be laid out immediately. We 
heard them shouting, aod drinking our healths and that of the children, 
after we bad gone indoors, and while the nurses were preparing to lay 
tired little ones in the beds where Julia and I had often slept side by 
, when aay fancy of hers, or inclement weather, detained me at the 


se, 
I could not close my eyes when I lay down that night, A thousand 
times I wished myself a child again, sleeping within the little chintz- 
patterned bed-curia‘ns at the farm. How I longed to ran up the bill, 
and throw my arms round my mother’s neck, and to hear the homely 
jests, which sometimes used to make me angey when my father spoke, 
after the soft language of the inmates of the Hall! Ah, I would have 
ven tbe world to climb upon his knee, and hear him call me his owo 
little Lucy, and bid me not to be set up with the presents and com- 
o—e-g which I was but too fond of boasting about whea I returned from 





I saw my parents for the first time in charch. Their pew was not far 
from us. The silver-haired yeoman stood aside to let me pass. I bent 
my head reverentially. How little did he think that he had made way 
for bis owa daughter! I remembered the corner where I used to sit io 
their large square seat, the pattern of diamonds on the carpet that I used 
to count, my mo her’s black silk dress—it could not be the same, but the 
make was scarcely altered. She had not used spectacles formerly ; but 
my eyes grew dim as I watched her wiping my father’s glasses and 
own, and tnding the places in the large old Bible and Prayer-book, 

which bad been laid on the high desk, formed by the top of the pew, Sua- 
after Suoday, for more years thao | could remember. 

e of the fault I had committed came vividly before me 
a8 T looked at that dear old couple. My husband watched me anxiously. 
I do not know what were bis feelings, but I believe them to have been 
that, if it were to be done aga‘n, he would not have brought his wife to 


Fairholme. 

Ronee g nove of the domestics who had gone abroad with their master 

retu with us to England, very little change had taken place in the 
establishment maintaiued at home, hes ye the inevitable alteration pro- 
duced by our long abeence. Time laid a gentle hand oa the still 
comely keeper. She seemed to me so like the image which I had 
retained of ber in my mind ever since she used to feed Julia and me with 
sweet-cakes in ber pleasant room, that | trembled lest she should 7 
nise me ; but in the pale, woman of three-and-thirty, with a skia 
darkened by the hot sunshine of warmer skies that bang over the Fair- 
holme oaks, there was little to remind her of the rosy, fair-haired Eaglish 
child who bad been her young gistress’s playfellow. 

My silence was trued into ig of my native language. I 
had unconsciously, during our long resid abroad, acquired a fureiga 
idiom ; and the intelligence that their new lady was ap Ltalian, had been 
earefully instilled into the minds of all. 

My evident emotion had gain for me their favour. The few words I 
attered hesitatingly, could scarcely be otherwise than gracious, whea 
among those preseat there was not one who had not, on many occasions, 
shewo me kindarss. There was Hillary, the old » who used to 
let me steal his flowers, and would | me with fruit to set out our des- 
serts : there was Prior, the coachman ; how often be had carried me in, 
in wet weather, through the mud to 
the long gallery where we played and shuttlecock, whea, in 
the short, cold winter days, she was not permitted to leave the house. 

Oar children did not gain strength as rapidly as we expected. As for 

ime, 1 never left the house, except to walk in the flower-garden at the 
“back, where, io former days, I used to draw Julia up and down in the 
little carriage. The smoke rising from the chimneys of the farm on the 

a sored certs tagecesh 10 sna, Wet | dened not disobey my hus- 

om 


band. I was more cut my pareats now than | 
sea fir-t flowed between us. ’ hed Suit when the 








4 
nd the afternoon with Jalia in 


out, in the season when the sun shone warmly, and the winds were catting, 
we lost him. Then my little fairy girl began to fade away. She pined 
after her brother, wanting me to fetch him back to play with her. I be- 
as I should have done. I seemed to lose my boy over again, when in the 
the yew-trees in Fairbolme charchyard left to me of my two eldest dar- 
oe little dark-haired Indian children. 

e went away again for more than two years, travelling over different 
parts of Eaglaod. When I returned to Fairholme, I was expecting soon 
to become 
of the charch-belis, the disappoiatment of the vill 
born, Was the same scene to be acted over again 
there should be no heir to Fairholme ? 

I felt in my heart that [ deserved no better fortune as I lay back in the 
carriage faint and desponding ; I could not evea return the fond pressure 
¢ my husband’s band when the Fuirholme oaks came once again in 

t. 


“ Send for her,” I said faintly. “I will not betray your secret ; but 
let me have my own mother to tend me in my trial-hour. I am so 
changed, she will never recognize me.” 
My busband did not oppose my wishes ; and, a week afterwards, I was 
in my chamber at the hall, conscious of nothing bat that my own parent 
was watching over me. She remembered that the squire’s first wife had 
praised her skill as a tender of the sick, and imagii 
of the urgent request tbat she would come to the foreign lady. Wheo 
my babe was bora, my mother’s arms received the young heir of Fair- 
holme. This time, the church-bells rang their merriest peal, and as I 
lay in my bed, I could see the red glow of the bonfires on the hill-top, 
ler the broad canopy of the Fairholme oaks, and against the grey 

evening sky. 
When my husband looked down fondly upon me, when I raised the 
coverlet from the brow of his little soa, 1 do not think there was any- 
thing in the world he would have refused me. 

As he to kiss me, I drew his haughty head down, near, and 


yet nearer to me. 
“Shall we risk losiog him too, Augustus? Must pride always come 
and Heaven’sfavour? Am I not your wife? 


betweeo us and our darli 
What matiers it how lowly I was born? You have raised me to your 


own station. Let my own mother’s ppm uy forgiveness hallow the 
birthday of our son. We shall never keep if we do not humble our- 
—_ fore God.”’. 


flash did cross my husband’s brow; but it soon passed 
away. I have never seen a shadow of anger on it 
a noble little fellow, full of bealth and stre , the very pride and joy 
of our hearts. It is when we thanked our Maker for giving him 
to us, we acknowledged our errors, and craved forgiveness, making such 
restitution as lay in our power for the sorrow our deception had caused 
in those honest te? 

I am not ashamed to face the light of day now. [ no longer seek to 
conceal m Sidienie, cad feel wy colon Gaeien Af I trast myself to speak 
witbia sight and hearing of my kindred. My family have never presumed 
on the discovery that their long-lost darliog is lady of the manor ; 
nor has my b ever had reason to regret that be yielded to my wish, 
and himeelf placed our baby iu my own mother’s arms, entreatiug her to 
ease my heart by her blessiogs and forgiveness. 

We have several children now, aod Hall is very far from heirless. 
Their glad voices sound uader the ancient oaks on the braes and in the 
hollows, and by) nde yg the old garden at the farm where I used 
to play io my chil There is a glad light in my mother’s eyes, 
which [ missed when I first came back from my wanderings. My father’s 
step is firmer ; and though they visit us less often than we could wish, 


; and oar boy is 





Fairholme, where their descendants are growing to more vigorous man- 
stalwart streogth and sturdy honesty of the British yeoman. 


—_. 
GEORGE PSALMANAZAR. 


sation turos upon a Mr. Daascombe, whom the Doctor praises ver. 
bighy He used to come to me,” he says; “1 did not seek muc 
after him. Lodeed, I never sought much aher anybody.” 
re Se, says Bozzy, in bis blandest tones. “ No, sir,” ex- 
claims the . “Inever weat to him bat when he sent for me!” 
* Richardson?” “ Yes, sir ; but I sought after George Psalmanazar the 
most. I used to go and sit with him at aa alehouse in the city.” 

The outlandish name of 3 city friend is seldom mentioned 
now-a-days, and the impost ber d it so notorious a bhandred 
and fifty years ago ts well forgotten. Having sought after ths 
George Psalmanazar in numerous dusty old books, pamphlets, and ma- 








his extraordinary career. 

Our sovereign Lady Anne bad just ascended the throne, when Peal- 
manazar, a reputed native of Formosa, arrived in Londoa. As he pro- 
fessed to be a coovert to Christianity, the religi world d him 
with loud demonstrations of joy, and the amiable Dr. Compton, bishop 
of Londoa, received him with open arms. Psalmanazar was no ordinary 
lion, Though he came from a remote island belonging to the Emperor 
ot Japan, he was a profound classical scholar and could shame must of 
our college-bred youths by his fluency in the Latin tongue. Everybody 
admired his modesty. In company be would seldom venture to make a 
remark, except whea questioned about his native country, and then be 
would answer with such an air of candour that few could doubt the 
trr-thfuloess of bis statements. In person he was a short, well shaped 
young maa, of a very fair complexion, and not at all like an Asiatic. He 





Formosans never expose themselves to the rays of the tropica sun, but 
keep at home in cool shades and underground apartments, and thus es- 
cape those darkening influences to which the poorer classes are sub- 
jected. It was some time before he could accastom himself to Euglish 
manners. He had a great aversion to cooked meats and fermented 
drinks, and for maay months after his arrival be lived upon raw flesh and 
roots, which he washed down with plain water or tea. He smoked io- 
cessantly, and always carried in his pocket a very short clay-pipe as 
black as jet, which in those days was looked upon as a great curiosity. 
“ This pipe,” writes one who knew him, “ is as good as tobacco, and bet- 
ter husbaodry, for this will relish bis mouth ia pany where king 
would be thought indecent ; and when his pockets are low, he can with 
a live coal put ia it give himself the satisfaction of his beloved odour 
without the expense.” 

There were, however, many people 

Pp, 7 as ao 4 











youd which 


hundred years is counted very moderate. 


I attribute to his sucking the warm blood of a viper every morning. 
all probability be would have lived many years loo 
forced to kill him.” How!’ exclaimed the 

“ Yes,” retarned the Formosan: “it is a custom wi 
friends are in pain and desire that remedy, to stab them with a 


mies, “I think it n0 sin to eat haman flesh,’ said he; 
owa it is a little unmanneriy.” 
Psalmanazar seldom allowed an 
an 
med in his usual manoer : 
proof can you ve me that you are not of China, Jupan, or 
country?’ “The manner of my flight,” replied the youth, “ 
low me to bring credéntials ; but suppose your 
mora, and say you were an lishbman, mig 
as justly reply, ‘ You say you are an tebieo, 

















ou 
be as any that ever traded to Formosa?’ ” 
Halley failed to convict Psal ofi 





—— 


wasting away before our eyes. Even my anxiety to ask forgiveness of 
my parents was forgotten, Night after o hour by hour, I watched 
over bim, but his days were numbered. When the spring-flowers came 


lieve that my anxiety about ber kept me from feeling wy first great loss 
summer heat, she was laid low. There is nothing bat the grave under 


ouce more a mother, How well I remembered the silencing | short,’ 


whea Julia was | question was— How much twilight bave yoa 
Was it fated that | d 


time so different 
this to be the caure | 


a invented by such a stripling as Psalmaoazar. 


laces, and the curious costumes worn by the differen’ 
sans. 


thor’s travels and his coaversion to Christianity. 
strange volume, Psalmanazar was brought to Europe by one Father de 
Rode, a learned Jesuit, who visited Formosa in the disguise of a Japa- 
nese. At Avignon the Jesuit threw off his disguise, and eadeavoured to 
persaade his pupil to enter the Roman Church 


Scotch regiment in 


columns of the London Gazette were 


there is always a place aud a welcome for my parents at the Hall of 
py perbaps the infusion into their somewhat sluggish veins, of 


Jobnson and Boswell are cosily seated at the tea-table. The conver- 


“ Lord Or- 


gazioes, we now lay before the curious reader the following sketch of 





accouated for bis peculiar fairness, by the fact that the better sort of 


who unbesitatingly stigmatised 
George P Pp , but bis most intimate friends were 
impatient and displeased to have bis sincerity called into question ; for, 
as they often urged, who could imagine that a youth of +o much sense 
and learning for his years, so seemingly free from ambition and other 
vices, could be 80 abandoned as to be guilty of such abominable impos- 
pene de etatia ie homely food and raiment, be- 

seemed to desire nothing? Still some of Psalmanazar's 
stories were #0 improbable, that we cannot wonder at the scepticism of 
thoughtful men like Halley, Woodward, and Mead, who were bis bitter- 


est ,4—4 
“ How long do men usually live in Formosa ?’’ asked a lady one day. 
“ Sometimes to a hundred and twenty,” replied Psalmanazar ; “ bat a 


dred and seventeen, and as fresh and vigorous as a young man; which 


bad we not been 
: “kill bim!”’ 
us, when our 


agger, and my grandtather was ‘hus despatched during a violent attack 
of colic.” The iady thea questioned him about cannibalism, and was 
rather horrified to hear him defend the practice of devouring one’s ene- | College, 


t to get the better of bim ia 
meat. He was one day with Dr. Burnet, bishop of Saram, who 
“Ay! you say 80; bat what 


aoy other 
did not al- 


ve me that you are not of any other country, for yoo look as like a 
, though he attacked him 


| in @ most unexpected manner : <Abont « year sine,” writes the Forme, 


san, “I had the to meet Captaia some other gentle- 
men at a tavern. y asked me the usual questions about my . 
I returned satisfactory answers; at last, says the Captain, ‘ 
sao shine dowa the chimneys in Formosa?’ I nega- 
, at which they were surprised, for geographers pla aa tanea 
nder the Tropic of Cavcer ; but I went on telling them, that granting 
‘ormosa was exactly uuder the line, it was impossible that the eun 
should shine down the chimneys, for they do not stand perpendi¢niar, 
but the smoke is carried through the walls of the houses by crooked 
pipes, the ends of which are turued directly upwards, the better to con- 
vey the smoke into the air. ‘ Pray, sir,’ says the Captain, ‘ when 
stand upright in the hottest weather, bow is your shadow? Very 
replied, ‘insomuch that it can scarce}, discerned.’ The last 
Formosa?’ At first, I 
id not understand the Captain’s meaning, for then I kaew very little of 
Euglish ; bat whea he had explained himself, I replied,*I never made 
any observations about it, fur tilt I came into Europe I never heard of a 


distinguished time from day and night.’ ‘ This,’ adds the Formosan, ‘is 


the whole of the conference, though some people are pleased to invent a 


great deal more.’ ” 


Before Pealmanazar bad been two months in England, he translated 
the Church Catechism into his Formosan language, and presented the 
manuscript to his generous patron the Bishop of Loadon. The literary 


curiosity was examined by many of the prelate’s learned friends, who 


all fouad the yo gh regular and gramm and at the same 
m every known tongue, that they did not hesitate to 
pronounce it genuice, and to declare that it could not possibly have 


he translation paved the way for the ical De- 
iption of Formosa, a work which Psalmanazar wrote to silence his op- 


seriphion 

ponents and gratify his admirers, Unfortunately, this prodyetion was so 
full of absurdities and coatradictions that 
friends refused to swaliow it, and went over to the ranks of the enemy ; 
bat others, more credulous, accepted it as an invaluable coatribation to 
geography and etbaology. and spurned the idea of it being the fabrica- 
tion of an impostor. 


some of the author's best 


Psalmanazar’s Formosa is an honest-looking work, 


One half of the book is devoted to a descri: 
the manners and customs of its inhabitants, and the other balf to the au- 
Accordi to this 


; but the young heathen 
refused to accept the doctrine of transubstantiation. Being threatened 
with the displeasure ef the Holy Inquisition, the Formosan made his es- 


cape, and enlisted asa private in a Dutch regiment stationed at Co- 


From Col the regiment to Sluis in Flanders, 
identially met with Mr. Innes, the chaplain to a 
Datch pay. By this pious gentleman the youth 
was converted to Christianity, and afterwards brought to Englaad. 

The History of Formosa was roughly handled by the critics, and the 
led with indignant letters, denounc- 
ing the author of such a tissue of im lities as an impostor. 
Mead took upon himeelf to declare that Psalmanazar was of Dutch 
German extraction, which sapient conclusion he arrived at by 
the peculiarities of the youth’s pronunciation. But the most 
theory was, that the pretended Formosan was a Romish io 
guise, and that his imposture bad been planned by the fraternity of 
suits, to further in some inexplicable manner their dark designs against 
Protestantism. Poor Psalmanazar bore these attacks with Coristianlike 
resignation ; and, instead of losing bis temper in letters to the 
papers, sat down quietly and wrote a preface to the second edition of his 
book, in which he grappled with every objection that bad been raised 
apr 9 his statements. His friends were delighted at this new proof of 
his sincerity, and some of them rushed into print as bis champions. Ina 
little volume entitled, An Enquiry into the Objects inst Gi 
azar of Formosa, 

nat their f 

“ That Psalmanazar is the 
and of nis travels, 

and unteigned.”’ easy = the 

that Psalmanazar was an impostor rapidly gained ground. Those who 

ooce made so much of the converted heathen ceased to invite him to their 

houses, and the few friends who still clang to him never alladed to 

Formosa, as they instinctively felt that island to be delicate od. 

Let us turn from George manazar the impostor to ‘Mr. George 
Psalmanazar the poor author, whom Smollett saw drudging at the liter- 
ary mill in all the simplicity and abstinence of an Asiatic. “ This extra- 
ordinary person,” writes Mrs. Pizzi, * lived and died at a house in Old 
street, where Dr. Johnson was witness to bis talents and virtues, and to 
his final preference of the Church of Eogland, after having studied, dis- 
graced, and adorned so many modes of worship, The name he went by 
was not supposed to be that of his family, but all enquiries were vain ; 
he deserved no other name than that of the imposcor, he said.” The 
penitent author departed this life in 1753, after having patiently endured 
a tedious illoess. In bis will he desired that bis body might be conveyed 
to the common baryiog ground, and there be interred in some 
corner, without acy further ceremony or formality than was used to the 
bodies of the deceased pensiouers of bis parish. Psalmanazar ‘eft bebind 
bim a manuscript which was published svoa after bis death, uoder the title 
ot Memoirs of * * *, ly known by the name of George Psalmanazar. This 
strange work we will pow epitomize, and thus plete the story of the 
preteuded Formusan ; * Out of Europe,” writes the penitent, * 1 was not 
born, nor educated, nor ever travelled; but continued in some of the 
southern parts of it till about the sixteenth year of my age, when neces- 
sity obliged me in some measure to remove into more southerao ones, 
though never further southward thaa the Rhine in Germany, or York- 
shire ia England. And this I purposely mention, because { bave hereto- 
fore been suspected vo be a German, Swede, or Dane, by some, and 
others an Englisbmau or Seotcbmaa, as their fancy led them, though 
never saw Germany till I was sixteen, nor Eagland till two or three years 
after.”’ 

From certain particulars meationed by Psalmanazar in his narrative 
we may presume that he was a native of Gascony, that French Province 
which bas been the birthplace of so many ecceutric adventurers. “ My 
father,” he says, “was of ancient but decayed family, and bad been 
obliged to leave my mother before I was five years old, and to live 
nearly five buadrea miles from her, whilst she was left to live, and breed 
me up, upon her small fortune, without receiving any assistance from 
him.’ 





When hardly turned six, Psalmanazar was sent to a free school t 
by two Franciscan monks, the elder of whom put him at once to the 
tin form, and prophesied that he would out-top all his brother-echolars 
in a year or two. This mook had persuaded the nuns of a neighbouring 
convent to make some curious nick-oacks, which he bestowed upon those 
voys who held first seats, These oruaments were of several sizes, and 
oue of them, much larger than the rest, was for the foremost in rank. 
Young Psalmauazar soon became the possessor of this mark of distinc- 
tion ; and be applied bimeelf so closely to his tasks that he never lost it 
for a single day during his stay with the Franciscans. The foil 
amusing anecdote shows how the juvenile Latinist took the lead out 
doors as well asia school: “Oue day, some strangers who -visited us 
after dinoer obtaived us a discharge for the rest of the day. We were no 
soouer got out than | told my scboolfellows, that we ought to go and 
procure the same release to the girls of another school. Accordingly we 
went and broke into the house, aud drove the mistress and scholars out, 
aud then locked the dvors, that they might not be obliged to come in 

in. 

“Wpealaennene, though the ringleader in this affair, was such a favourite 
with the old Franciscan that he ived no other pusishmeat than a se- 
vere reprimand. 

The good father on being elected head of a convent, about = | 
miles off, took his pet scholar with him, aod placed him in a Jesuii 
where be remained for nearly two years. 





qualitied to instract him in or ethign Having 
whole year at tbe conveat, Psalmaausar prevailed upoo his 
send him to the aniversity, to study theology. The irregular 
that be had received from Fravci-can, Jesuit, and Dominicaa, 
lietle use to bim at the eviversity, aod be fouad 
cation that be could not keep pace with bis tellow 
glected bis classes, aud amused himeelt by sauotering 
country adjacent, geziwg at the buildings, and 
and views of the places tbat most pleased bim. 
a situation as tator to an overgrowa youth, much older 
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who resided at Aviguon ; but after a while the lady of the house took a | 
sudden dislike to him, and turned him away. | 
Shortly after this event the unhappy youth laid the foundation of that | 
tic imposture, which culminated in the sham History of Formosa. 


| 
thread-bare and moneyless, he resolved to pass himself off as a | 
: shameft 


sufferer for religion, and to make this al a means of fa- 


cilitating his long journey homewards: 


writes, “and furnished myself with a kind of pass or certificate, at a | sical 


“I went accordingly,” he 


proper office, signifying that I was a young student in theology of Irish 
extraction, cod that I had left peas for the sake of religion, and was | 
then going on a to Rome. I was not in a condition to pur- | 


pilgrimage 
chase a pilgrim’s garb, ; 
turned, and a short leathern oil-cloth cloak, not unlike what the women 
call a pélerine, In a chapel dedicated to a miraculous saint I had ob- 


ough it consisted only of a staff handsomely 


served such a garb, which I sappose had been set up there as a monu- 


ment of gratitude by some wandering pilgrim come to the end of his 
journey. The chapel was never without a number of devotees, who 
yed and burnt tapers before the image of the saint, bat this did not 
eter me from entering and taking away both staff and cloak at noon- 
day. Had I been questioned, I was only furnished with a juvenile pre- 
tence, that I thonght the garb had beeo set up there to accommodate any 
— who could not otherwise provide himself with one. How far 
such a poor excuse would have gone I know not ; however, I carried off 
my prize unmolested, and made what haste I could to some private cor- 
ner, where I threw this cloak over my shoulders and then walked, staff 
in hand, with a sanctified gravity, till I was fairly out of the city.” 

On the road homewards he accosted many clergymen and persons of 
figure in fluent Latin, and soon obtained a sufficient viaticum. His poor 
mother received him kindly, and instead of blaming him for donning the 
pilgrim’s garb, advised him, since he had discovered such a cheap way 
of travelling, to pay a visit to his father, who then lived some hundred 
of miles from her. Having rested a few days, Psalmanazar took a sor- 
rowful leave of his mother, and set out on his long journey, his pilgrim’s 
dress having a sent by a man to a place on the road, 
about four miles His direct route lay through great university 
where he had begun to study theology, but he took care to steer clear of 
this familiar place, lest some of his old associates should recognise him. 
On the way he encountered many objects which made him recoil in hor- 
ror. Now he would come upon the carcase of a man rotting by the 
wayside, and now a rude wooden cross, marking the spot where a tra- 
veller had been found murdered. The robbers who used to infest the 
roads, and whose bodies the young pilgrim saw exposed along the high- 
Way, in terrorem, were almost all sold who were disbanded after the 
peace with Ryswick. By the time Pealmanazar reached bis father his 
pockets were quite empty, and his pilgrim’s dress was in a most woful 
plight. His mysterious parent was too poor to render him any material 
begging, and could only advise him to resume the pilgrim’s trade of 

ng, 


and visit Holland, Flanders, and Brabant. 

starting on his third pilgri , Psalmanazar, who was not 
yet sixteen years of age, conceived the of ing himself off for a 
converted heathen, a character which he ae excite more at- 
tention than that of a persecuted Irish student. In the Memoirs we meet 
with the following interesting account of the origin of this imposture : 


“T recollected that whilst I was learning humanity, rhetoric, and 

er Jesuits, I had heard them speak of the East Indies, 
and Japan, and expatiate on the ingenuity of the inhabitants of 
those countries. The idea they had given us of these Asiatics was, in- 
deed, too general and imperfect for a person of the least prudence or 
forecast to have built such a wild project upon. However, I was rash 
enough to think that what I wanted of a right knowledge of them, I 
might make up Ke — of a pregnant invention, in which I fat- 
tered myself I mi the more easily, as 1 supposed these people 
were so little known by the generality of ropeans thatjthey were only 
looked upon, in the lump, to be antipodes to them in religion, manners, 
dress, and in almost every respect. This was my crude notion of the 
matter, which I thought afforded a vast scope for a fertile fancy to work 
upon, and I had no mistrust of myself on that head. I had likewise 
heard that their way of writing differed very much from ours, but how, 
or in what, I was altogether ignorant, but I took it into my head that, 
like the Hebrew, their languages must be written from right to left, and 
on this puerile supposition I set about excogitating an alphabet that 
might answer my purpose. As soon a8 I bad finished it tomy mind, I 
began to inure my hand to write it with some readiness, that it might 
certain occasions appear natural to me; which I found the more 
ult, as I never was expert at my pen, and was quite unused to this 
backward way of writing. I was obliged to alter forms of some of 
t be more easily traced with the pen, 
ions and other improvements for expedi- 

tion : which done, I thought myself sufficiently prepared for a J 

converted to Christianity.” 


Psalmanazar soon found that his elaborate decepti 
in his purse, and when he reached Liége his rags placed him on an equa- 
th the lowest beggar. Here he was picked up by a crimp, who 
wasenlisting people into the Dutch service. This officer kept a 
splendid café at ae. and he carried the pretended Japanese 
home with him to wait on the customers, and teach a boy of his to read. 
Before the season was over Psalmanazar gave his master the slip, and 
resumed his vagabond life. On entering a city on the Rhine he was ac- 
costed by a well-dressed man, who persuaded him to enter the service of 
the Elector. The —— he joined was chiefly composed of deserters 
from the French service, and Psalmanazar, in order to appear as vile and 
abandoned as his comrades, indulged himself in the shameful habit of at- 
tering such new and fashionable oaths as he had heard with horror at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Being as ambitious as ever to pass for a Japanese, he 
himself an unconverted one. At length he was 
e service, not for being a heathen, but because he was 
found to be below the standard, aud too weak to bear the fatigues of a 
soldier's life. The captain, a sordid wretch, refused to restore bis 
clothes, and bad the conscience to send him away in the depth of a severe 
winter without sho®s to his feet, and with nothing to cover him but an 
old linen blouse. In this miserable plight he reached Cologne, where he 
as upon an officer who took compassion on him, and supplied him 
th clothes fitter for the season. The youth turned soldier once more, 
and was entered in the kind officer’s company as Salmanazar, a Japanese. 
The following extract from the Memoirs shows how audaciously the 
young recruit kept up his character as a heathen in the Dutch camp : 


“ The Lutherans and Calvinists had prayers morning and night at the 
head of every regiment, and a sermon on Sundays, and I was vain enough 
to go from one to another to observe their method of devotion, and sing- 
ing of my and hymns, at which they both behaved with great serious- 
ness ; bat as for me, after listening awhile to them, I was commonly 
driven by my rasbness and vanity to turn my face towards the rising or 
setting sun, and to make some ward show of Sore it, and was 
not a little pleased to be taken notice of for so doing. is vain fit grew 
to such a height that I made me a little book with figures of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and such other imagery as my phrensy suggested to me, 
and filled the rest with gibberish, prose and verse, written in my invented 
character, and which I muttered or chanted as often as the humour took 
me.” 

From Cologne, Psalmanazar marched with his regiment to Sluis, at 
which garrison he made the acquaintance of Mr. Innes, “ the pious Scotch 
chaplaia,” who is so often mentioned in the pretended History of Formosa. 
This Innes was a man of the very worst character, and though he saw 
through Psalmanazar’s imposture, he resolved to make the conversion of 
the learned heathen the means of recommending himself to Dr. Compton, 
the Bishop of London. One day Mr, Ianes made the youth translate a 

in Cicero of some length into Formosaa, and m told him to 
SEES Win coaba penntan on anaes eave. Psalmanazar felt that he 
had fallen into a trap, and banded the second paper to the chaplain in 
fear. Innes pared the two versions, and found vbat the second 

id not contain more than half the words that were in the first. 

“ The serious air he now assumed,” writes Psealmanazar, “ made me 
expect nothing else than a total rupture, and bis exposing my imposture 
in the manner [ was conscious it deserved. I was, however, agreeably 
deceived. He, i 
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was mortified not a little,” says Psalmanazar, “at the shrewd questions 
put to me by some of these gentlemen, which convinced me that did 
not give all the credit I could have wished to the account I gave of my- 
self and country. As to any real remorse or concern for the shameful 
part I was acting, I found it sit lighter on my miod in proportion to the 
many things I met with that flattered my vanity. The more effectually 
tc =move all doubts as to my origin, I fell upon one of the most whim- 
expedients that could come into a crazed brain, namely, that of liv- 
ing upon raw flesh, roots, and herbs ; and it is surprising how soon I ha- 
bituated myself to this new, and till now, strange food, without the least 
— to my health : but I was blessed with a good constitution, and 
took care to use a good deal of pepper for a concocter, whilst my vanity 
and the people’s surprise at my diet served me for a relishing sauce.” 


Psalmanazar qu Holland for Eogland, where he remained until his 
death. He was ly nineteen when he wrote the History of Formosa, 
though at the ad of Innes, he gave himself out to be three-and-twenty. 


| After the publication of this notorious work, Psalmanazar’s patrons sent 


him to Oxford to pursue his studies. Here his morbid love of conspicu- 
ousness suggested a new deception. “I used to light a candle, and let 
it burn the greater part of the night in my study, to make my neighbours 
believe I was plying of my books ; and, sleeping in my chair, left the bed 
often for a whole week as I found it, to the great surprise of my bed- 
maker, who could not imagine how I could live with so little sleep. I 
moreover pretended to be lame, and went«limping about Oxford like a 
gouty old fellow, though no man could have enjoyed a better share of 
Ith and flow of spirits than I did all the time I stayed at college.” 
On leaving Oxford, Psal ar was engaged as tutor to the sons of 
a counsellor in Lincoln’s In dd then to a young gentleman who was 
studying for the army. Io 1715 he was made clerk to a regiment of dra- 
goons, and remained in this situation for pearly two years. After this 
we find him earning a precarious livelihood by drawing and fan-painting. 
At length he became connected with a person who was engaged 
in various branches of the printing trade, and through his influence 
he obtained some literary work. He now resolved to devote himself to 
honest labour and hard study, and to atone for his youthful errors by a 
life of stern morality. In the Complete System of Geography, one of the 
large works with which he was connected, he wrote an article on For- 
mosa ; “ which = I chose,”’ he says, “that I might take occasion pub- 
licly to acknowledge, as it were by a third hand, the falsehood and im- 
posture of my former account of that island.” 
Our task is completed. We trust that the reader will not judge the 
young impostor too harshly ; bat will remember, that when Mrs. Piozzi 
asked Dr. Johnson who was the best man he had ever known, he surprised 
her by naming Psalmanazar. 
— 


MY SYRIAN DONKEY. 


Not that I am sure that the donkey was Syrian by birth or paren 
But I bought him in Jerusalem, and sold him in Tiberias, so that my ac- 
uaintance with him was strictly Syrian. Neither am I bound to believe 

t the young man, his previous owner, spoke truth when he attested 
heaven, saying—* This, by Allah! is an ass of the asses of Egypt, the su- 
per-excellent, which are the salt of donkeys. He bore hither a Magaddesi 
[Pilgrim to Jerusalem] of pt, who came by the desert returned by 
the sea ;” for, he added, “ swift as a dromedary and tractable as a 
lamb,” the latter half of which eulogy. proved in the sequel to be grossly 
mendacious. Still I am inclined, on the whole, to think he bad come up 
out of Egypt, for he was a donkey of loftier step and nobler bearing 
than the other asses of Jerusalem, numbers of which I inspected before 
maki#ig my final bargain. 

To that bargain went innumerable words, and to the price many pias- 
tres, amounting to about £2 10s. 0d. Thus I became the fortunate fos- 
sessor of an integral grain of the “ salt of donkeys,” accoutred in a shab- 
by halter and a clumsy pad. I mounted my beast of burden, Durst 
through the motely ring ae nee which always gathers 
round an Eastern dealing bout, and through the bazaar to my sta- 
bles. I say my stables, in all the dignity of possessive pluralism, because 
I bad a horse there already. In reality it was the further end of a 
weaver’s shop. The livery stables of Jerusalem are not choice, and this 
was the most advantag tablish it I had been able to find in the 
neighbourhood of my abode—which was the more im t to me, being 
my own groom. I lived in a bouse under which the Via Dolurosa makes 
an abrapt plunge into a semi-snbdterraneous labyrinth of lanes and alleys, 
mainly arched over, but with here and there a peep of sky. The stable 
was entered by a low arch from one of these dark alleys. It was a sort 
of cave in the hill-side ; very dark even at noonday, and near the door- 
way, where the squalid, half-witted, Mear-eyed old spider crouched at a 
rotten old rickety loom, weaving some sort of unwholesome woollen web, 
that never seemed to get any nearer completion. Further in, my beasts 
were tied up, and other less distinguished cattle wandered about in a 
dreary abyss of filth and darkness, the invisible limits of which I never 
ventured to explore. 

Being my own groom, I bad occasionally to sally forth with my don- 
key, and purchase barley of the corn-dealers, which I slang over bis 
back in a couple of nose-bags, sometimes surmounted with a load of green 
clover, when there was any to be bought in the market-place—by David's 
tower. I had also to baee water by the goatskin, unless I chose to 
be at the trouble of taking my animals down to drink at the 1 of Si- 
loam, for that of Betbesda—which would have been handier—is dry, and 
there are no pumps or water companies in Jerusalem. It was n 

to see my beasts eat and drink, or the loose cattle of the dreary abyss 
availed themselves greedily of my provender. 

I had not ner my cattle — days before I was to start on my 
journey beyond Jordan ; but I had time to be tired of my situation in 
my own service as groom. One day when I was ruaning short of barley, 
a ragged, round-eyed young man, of idiotic but amiable countenance, 
loitered by the mouth of my weaver’s cave. So I said to him :—“ Oh, 
young maa! destiny hath sent thee. Behold I am in want of a servant. 
Dost thou remember how some days since I met thee in the bazzar, and 
thou besoughtest me for bread, and toldest me thou wert an Egyptian, 
suffering—and I bearkened to thy petition and bought for thee at the 
baker’s two small loaves. Now, therefore, if thou art poor, and willing 
to earn thy bread for a time easily, tell me if thou knowest the difference 
between honesty and deceit, and between faithfulness and perfidy.” He 
replied :—* God hath enlightened me; I know.” “ Then,” I said, 
* here, take this piece of money—go provide barley and o herbs for 
the cattle, according to the price ; and if I perceive thou hast dealt 
faithfully, 1 will reward thee with a stipend, and employ thee daily, 
until my departure. Nay, if thou approve thyself one of the at 
peradventure I will take thee as a servant on my journey. But if the 
devil tempt thee to abseond with the piece of money, be assured I will 
find thee out with chastisement, and retribution, and severity of stripes.” 

My mind being thus temporarily relieved from the solicitude attend- 
ing my position as my own groom, I dressed myself in flowing robes of 
silk, with a white merino burnous, blue silk tufted and tasselled over-all, 
with silk stockings and red morocco shoes, and betook nae to the 
church of the Holy Sepulebre. Here I found a lady of qual Mf of my ac- 
quaintance, and sat with her on one of the stone benches, while a troop 
of grotesque friars droned their nasal v , and performed their out- 
landish obeisances and genuflexions. Our conversation tarned, if I re- 
member right, on the disenchantments of practical pilgrimage. 

Nevertheless, the young man, whether he knew the difference between 

faithfalness and perfidy or not, made a compromise between them. He did 
not absolutely the worst he could have done; for he brought back the 
nose-bags, which he might have stolen, aod he laid out the sixth of 
the piece of money in jast about enough barley to swear by. — 
thus yielded to temptation, he was ashamed to meet my reproaches, 
did not farther present himself at the weaver’s cave. I kept a sharp 
look-out for him in the bazzar ; bat the day came for our departure, and 
the retribution threatened had not overtaken him. The multitude of 
my lord’s pack-mules, laden with mountains of luggage, thronged the 
Via Dolorosa. All my modest equipage was stowed in saddle-bags on 
my donkey. My lord, and a large party of British Hawajehs, were about 
to set out for the mountains of Moab ; so I made my start a little before- 
hand, leading my horse, and driving my donkey before me down a nar- 
row street towards the gate of Essittee Mariam. 

Luckily the street was narrow, with blank walls and no openings, for 
in the midst of it who should I meet but my unfaithful young Egyptian. 
I emerged upon him suddenly from behind the horse I was leading. He 
seemed thuoderstruck, and cowered against the wall without any at- 
“Did I not warn thee chastisement should overtake 
thee? See how thou art timely delivered into my band, oh infanous!” 
carried for want of a better pilgrim’s staff, a heavy cherry —— 
with which I at once fetched bim a most emphatic crack on 
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that it looked like one piece. Therefore let the humane reader take 
back some of his pity for the unfaithful groom, and mitigate some of his 
indignation at my bratality ; for had I broken a sound, genuine cherry- 
8 of that thickness on the miscreant's head, I should also have frac- 
tured his skull, which was as far from my intention as breaking the 
fon. As to the donkey, he trotted along briskly across the Val- 

y of Jehoshaphat, over the Mount of Olives, where we met our Arab 
escort, with their tall bristling spears, through Bethany, and down by 
Ea Royal. The road was narrow, and he couid do no other than keep 
— = = Ky. = the deep ravines of the brook Cherith, 
and, descending to the valley of the Dead ; 
a pe of Jericho. " a, ommges Sea 

ow one runs into the style of the British tourist! This is not 
a description of scenefy nor of incidents in our visit to the cities teal 
Jordan. I made ap my mind, in putting pen to this paper, that I wouid 
tell the public about my donkey. Therefore to my donkey let me stick, 
and introduce nothing irrelevant to my donkey. 

Next morning but one, in riding out of our encampment beyond Jor- 
dan, I was a little behindhand, as, being my own groom, I had to saddle 
my horse after starting off my ass with the other beasts of burden. 
When I overtook the troop, he was not to be seen, nor could the male- 
teers give me any information. I now perceived that my donkey had 
become disafficted towards me, and that treachery had entered his mind. 
I scampered about, wildly scouriug the country where it offered most 
cover, and at last, at the other side of some trees, I found a village Arab 
calmly driving off my deserter in the direction of the Dead Sea. With 
some indignant words to the villager, I re-possessed myself of my own, 
and overtook the company, not without copious use of what remained of 
my cherry-stick on the rump and ribs of the fugitive, 

Perceiving this sort of thing must prove inconvenient in the long run, 
I now entered into relations with one of his lordship’s muleteers, subsidis- 
ing him to undertake a responsible charge. After two days, however, 
he threw it up, saying “ My vigilance is already pro-cosupled by many 
animals ; and this ass is one of the uaruly. The distress and agitation 
of mind he caueeth me is greater than the remuneration. Therefore, re- 
sume, oh hawajeb, the anxiety and discontinue the stipend.” 

I was angry with the muleteer, for I suspected he only wished me to 
raise his stipend twopence or so a-day ; or that the other muleteers had 
urged him to throw up the job because they thought it a bad precedent 
for an English gentleman to buy instead of hiring his beast of burden. 
But I said nothing, and resumed the anxiety rather than condeseend to 
entreat the muleteer. So we passed by Heshbon and Rabboth-Ammon, 
aud Gerasa and Salt. During the Veg was from time to time dis- 
quieted by my donkey, and repented of being my own groom. Bat I 


remember no special particulars. 

At last we came to the country of Sooff. Here we parted with and paid 
off our escort of tall lances, of the Aadooan tribe, and put ourselves un- 
fer the direction of the Sheikh of Sooff, an old rascal with a tremendous 
hooked nose, greatly possessed with abject fears of the Beni Sakhkhar 
tribe. The men of Sooff are a rascally hook-nosed race of de, 

Arabs, who dwell not in tents, but stone or mad hovels, and I am in- 
clined to believe they choose their chief for the magnitude and aduncit; 
of his nose. This may seem foreign to my purpose, but it is not. My 
anger, yet unquenched against the sbeikb and all the noses of Sooff, has 
to do with my donkey. 

The principal nose of Sooff advieed us to send our baggage-train down 
across the valley of the Jordan, somewhere near Jezreel. But our party 
wished to — the mountains in order to see Gadara with its stone- 
doored sepulchres. I could not trust my donkey with the begease, for 
I knew the ragamoffinly muleteers would rob me of some of my bags and 
say they had been washed away in crossing the Jordac. So I drove him 
before me as usual, 

Following our nose of Sooff, which sniffed danger from the Beni Sakh- 
pane or a mes st 50 scramble through the most 
rug, tnesses of t weary hills: by paths, w no 
reasonable Beni Sakhkhar could for a moment suppose it worth while to 
lie in wait for a caval Frank gentlemen. After along and thirsty 
ride in the sun over broken ridges, we descended into a gorge, about a 
thousand feet deep, at the bottom of which rippled @ cool crystal stream, 
deeply frin with flowering oleanders. Tore we stopped awhile to 
drink, and | lingered a little behind the rest of the party to fill the lea- 
ther-bottle that hung at my saddle-bow. When I overtook them my 
pernicious ass was missing, aod I had to go down bill again to hunt him 
up. The bottom of the gorge was a good deal cut up with deep m 
grips, and wooded with thorny accacias, My search was for some m! 
nutes in vain, and I stopped to consider what course a disaffected ass was 
most likely to have adopted under the circumstances. It vas uulikely 
he should have retraced his up the hill we had descended, unless, 
indeed, he had taken a roll in the stream, and left his burden. U; 


stream the gorge was comparatively open, but downwards it was 
with brushwood and leaner. I Bad already explored upwards, but a 
ehance re : he might have waded down the course of the stream, 


under covert of the oleander fringes. Accordingly, fifty or sixty yards 
down the winding channel I found him, ly cooling his toes in 
the water, and browsing on water-cresses or other analogous delicacies, 
He seemed my and surprised at being discovered, and shook his 
eare wickedly. I drove him up stream to the crossing, but he had made 
up his mind to be rebellious, and would not take the road, greatly pre- 
ferring to rush about attempting to rake the burden off his back under 
the boughs of the thorny accacia trees, and plunging violently into the 
muddy grips, where he seemed to go to earth like a rabbit. 

Riding a frightened horse, with violent fits and starts, round a vicious 
donkey averse to the right course, and the vehement application of a 
shortened pipe-stick at noonday under a Syrian sun, is ing to the 
blood and trying to the temper. I never remember being in a greater 
broil; so that i regret to say that I cursed my donkey in a most un- 
christian manner. And when at length I succeeded in routing my — 

hill (where be as n2ar as possible 


from the bottom, and driving him up 
pitched himself over a precipice in his attempt to double upon mv and 


escape), I overtook my companions in a state of mind and body which 
they were inbuman enough to consider ludicrous. I attributed my mis- 
fortanes to Sheikh Yoosuff of Sooff, and wished to apply my pipe-stick to 
him for bringing us by such a road. 

However, we at last got to Gadara, which we had almost despaired of. 
And I remember how I tied ep my beasts to a thorn tree, aud drank 
some water out of my leather-bottle, and by oye my cherry-stick to its 
legitimate function for a smoke. Yet even in cooler bl I proposed 
that the Sheikh of Sooff should be mulct in his bagshish. Then we saw 
the stone-doored sepulchres moving on stone binges, for which see Stan- 
ley. From the brow of the hill we looked down on the heavenly blue 
sea of Galilee, and beheld in the distance round-topped Tabor and snow- 
ribbed Hermon. Before descending the steep bill, down which the herd 
of swine ran violently, it seems to me we slanted up a hill-side forest, 
where my donkey, impertinently sniffing at the heels of bis lordship’s 
big stallion, received a kick, lackily for him in the midst of my e- 
bags, which an bowled him over. I rejoiced at his discomfiture, but 
nevertheless reviled his lordship’s Feypisa groom Mabjoob (the shame- 
faced) who was leading the stallion. The. indomitable restl and 
turbulence of my os at last persuaded me that he was underweight- 
ed, so I put myself bodily on the top of my luggage, justly considering 
my extra weight would prove an extinguisher to his freaks and fancies, 
He trotted away with me most cheerfully, and behaved for the rest of 
the day most discreetly. My horse, who had a sore back, rejoiced 
greatly, and I regretted I had ever bought a horse atall. Ifever I am 
my own groom again, with such an ass under my charge, be shall be my 
sole animal. 

I had to relieve him both of myself and baggage in crossing the Jor- 
dan, which was so deep that he had to swim. I had to carry over my 
bags on my own shoulders on b et we ee See Se 
saw I bad jadged rightly in not letting them go with the muleteers, who 
would have let the baggage soak or donkey drown with the greatest 
complacency, informing me efterwards that such had beer the will of 
Allah. We encamped near Tiberias ; the thermometer stood 103 after 
sunset, and we passed the evening in the sea of Galilee. 

About this time being very sick of the service, I made an attempt to 
throw up my situation as my own . For this purpose I entered 
into communication with a plausible Hebrew publican, of Tiberias. I 
said no Hebrew or Christian groom need apply. 
Faithful, for I am sorry to say in Syria the Jews and Christians are, if 

a than the Moslems. Mine host produced one 
Knaled ¢ everlasting), a warlike man, with a Bashi-bazookian belt- 
armament of and I did not much like bis looks, but 
he could say yers, if I remember right, “ bore witness that 
there was tp Blah except Allab, and Mahomet was his messenger.” I 
told him I had a horse and donkey, and agreed concerning his wage. He 
ventured to suggest it would be better for me to sell the donkey and 
purebase a horse. To this of course I would not listen. Was I to mount | 











this Bashi-bazook to ride away from me after he had y sold me 
bis own horse? That would economy! I bad always teld that 
to be one’s own master, in also be one's OWN cor. 
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vant. My own groom, it is true, was get 
teas an attempt at menial despotism | 

camp, and I said, “ Behold my donkey tethered to a stone on the hill- 
side!” 1, for my part, dispersed myself among the tents of my compan- 
ions. Soon Khaled came back, saying * The donkey is lame!” I did 
not believe him at first, but the donkey was lame. NowI am to this mo- 
ment in doubt whether it was that my curses of the previous day bad 
taken effect ; whether he bad strained himself in the grips; whether my 
weight with the bad been too much for him ; whether the kick 
of the big horse bad damaged him ; but [ much more inclined to one of 
two likelier propositions. The first is that Khaled, on approaching the 
donkey, took a convenient-sized stone from the bill-side, and hammered 
the unfortunate beast’s hock sufficient to makg him limp for a day or 
two, meaning hereby to encourage my purchase of a Bashi-bazook 
charger. My second proposition [ will reserve for the present. 

1 sent Khaled back with the lame ass, with orders to put him up in the 
stables of the principal hotel at Tiberias, where I had made up my mind 
$0 stay till I could arrange my affairs. 1 stayed to dine with his lordship 
and told Khaled to come at nine or ten o'clock to conduct me to my 
quarters, which I might not easily find in the dark. When he came for 
me, Rasaoud, his lordship’s dragoman (who was friendly with me), said : 
“1 dink not good sarvant ; not talk respekful—he say : ‘I com for him 
belong donkey ;’ ought to say: Com for geentleman he stop at hotel.’ 
Zat no good sarvaot talk!” In the morning I bad ridden into Tiberias 
over the city wall, where it was ruinous, but Khaled took me io by a lit- 
tle postern gate at the south end. It was too low to ride under, and in 
holding my «stirrup for me to mount again, I observed that he stooped 
lower than see necessary, and I heard something touch the ground. 
After he had gone a little way, he cried oat: “One of the pistols bas 
fallen!’ and sure enough a holster had disappeared. He ran back, and 
I, conceiving be meant to secrete the pistol which he had evidently laid 
on the nd in holding the stirrup, turned my horse and cantered at 
his heels so close that he could not stoop without my seeiog him. I am 
sure I was right in my suspicion, because he wilfully passed over the 
pistol, which, though it was very dark, I could just see on the ground 
where I had mounted. He bad run through the gateway, and I called 
him back, saying, ‘ Here is the pistol.” He picked it up and restored 
it to me—with a bad grace. I paid Khaled bis day’s wages, and he 
got frightfully drunk, so I discharged him, and became my own groom 


again. 
Next day I bad a bid for my donkey. M was the 
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| aod passive reflection was utterly distasteful to him. Unfortunately, 
it him to serve 


| however, his constitution was not strong enough to 
| bis country without suffering for the His rs in 1848 were 
| followed by the breaking of a blood-vessel, and he was warned by bis 
| physicians that he must spend the winter in a milderclimate. He went, 
| with Madame de Tocqueville and M. Ampére, to Sorrento, and it is to 
| the time spent in Italy—a time of quiet thought, affectionate conversa- 
| tions, and delighttul rambles under a southern sky—that M. Ampére 
| looks back with the keenest poignancy of regret. “ We lived,” he says, 
| “ in @ house situated above the main road a little before it reaches Sor- 
| Trento, on the first slopes of the mountain. From a bigh terrace we saw, 
| oa the right, Naples and Vesuvius ; on the left the eye plunged into val- 
| leys filled with orange trees, from which sprang domes and towers and 
| white villas. How many noble, eloquent, and le things have I 
heard him say on that terrace! Then we used to lon 
on foot over the mountain ; for, weak as he was, he was a capital walker ; 
and to follow the straight line that seemed always congenial to bim, be 
would make nothing of getting over hedges, ditches, and walls. We 


of Naples over our heads. 
few minutes, and our conversations were once more resumed. His inex- 
haustible activity of mind, never more conspicuous than on such occa- 
sions, carried him from subject to sabject by rapid but easy transitions. 
He passed from remarks on the highest ‘and moet difficult matters to hints 
of the utmost ingenuity, and the most piquant anecdotes, which he told 


tone or temper. And he was so careful 
best possible language, and if his conve in these unguarded mo- 
ments of frankness had been written down, they might have been given 
to the world without correction.” 

He was, however, a prey to melancholy. In a great measure this was 
owing to the weakness ef his digestion. Throughout his life he suffered 
constant tortures from this source. But the constitution of his mind, as 
well as that of his body, was such that he could not evjoy calm or con- 
tent. He ee with a thirst for perfection, so far as he might 
attain to it. He was always longing to do better, write better, think 
better, than he had done. When he had formed the scheme of writing 
his great work on the French Revolution, he was so desirous to 
out the project as he conceived it ought to be carried out, that he was 
sometimes overwhelmed with despair at his inability to come up to his 








who had declined to attend to him. He offered a mere trifle. I went 
with bim to the stable. It was declared the ass had sprang acurb. I 
am no great ve. but it only seemed to me the hock was swollen. If it 
was a curb, the ass was permanently lame and must be a bad b 


own standard. He was not content with writing a book of which the 
thoughts should be sound—he longed to give it the best form of which 
it was susceptible. He also laboured under another mental weight, 
which often made life heavy for him. He mourned and sorrowed over 





for the muleteer ; he therefore knew the condition of the ailment, and 
thus, in my miod, was established the proposition I formerly reserved— 
namely, that Ae, in my absence, had bammered the hock with a stone ; 
sabi led paid t00 greet pliment to the promp of Khbaled’s 

ng him the guilty party. The muleteer had seen the 
eminent qualities of the ass as an indefatigable goer, and had coveted 
him. I did not reveal my suspicions, but resolved to sell the ass as dear as 
l could, for I was sick of him. I knew it was io vain to expect open com- 
petition from other customers; so | eulisted Asrae} (the angel of death) 
as a rival claimant of the ass. 

“ Thou offerest me an inconsiderable price, oh muleteer,”’ I said ; “ the 
ass hath served me well ; in thy bands he may be barsbly treated. Some 
treachery appears in his ailment, and how | koow that Jn selling bim to 
thee I may vot be rewarding duplieity? Bebold I will not sell the ass 
atall, but slay bim” (bere I drew one of my big double-barrelled pistols 
out of my belt.) “Ob, my ass! henceforth thou art emancipated from 
weariness of the fetlocks and excoriation of the withers.” “ Thisisa sin,” 
cried the expostulating bidder, “ to elay a dumb creature ;” and be began 
to raise bis price. I enhanced the price again by _ ~ on a fresh cop- 
per cap, finally dealt, levelled and at full cack. 
my Syrian donkey. As to how I got my lu 
him, that is another affair. 





e to Damascus without 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


A tketch of the life and character of M. de Tocqueville has lately been 
publisbed iu the t M. Ampére, who was one of bis most 
attached and most intimate friends, The sincerity of love, admiration, 
and regret, which breathes through this memoir is a more impressive tri- 
bate to the nobleness and greatness of the character described that any 
record of what De Tocqueville thought and said could possibly be. 
Friend-bip such as united these two mea is one of the rarest and highest 
triampbs that man in this world can achieve. The facts which M. Am- 
pere bas to record are few, but the manner in which he records them 
speaks volumes for the worth of the companion be bas lost. Even stran- 

not only to M. de Tocqueville bat to France, cannot read uomoved 
Bois sketch of what one of the best of motern Frenchmen was in bis day. 
“ Tt was the Abbaye aux: Bois,” says M. Ampére, “ in the salon of Madame 
Recamier, which was far from being a bureau d'esprit, but where a noble 
pathy for all that was truly distinguished attracted all who were 
e aeness of the times—it was at the Abbaye-aux-Bois that I first met 
M. de Tocqueville, some time after the appearance of the first part of his 
on in America. I thenceforward formed the pleasant 
habit of going every year to paas some time at Toequeville, whenever I 
was not at the other end of the world; and even that did not always 
keep me from going back to join my friends there. Wheo at Paris, I 
pose fog dive with V. de Tocqueville every week. He was thena deputy ; 
and no one could bave looked on his public duties as a more serious and 
ble task.”’ He was also a member of several important commit- 
tees, more especially of those selected to report on the Abolition of 
Slavery io the French Colonies and on the Penitentiary system in prisons. 
He was also much engaged with the affairs and prospects of Algeria, and 
made two jourveys thither in order to inspect the country for himeelf, al- 
though the first journey was the cause of a very serious disease, under 
which he suffered severely. He was panied by Mad de Tocque 
ville—a wife worthy of such a busband—bis constant companion in every 
task, project, and occupation. She, too, was not to be beaten back b 
difficulties, and ber firmness astonished all on board the steamer which 
Conupentes the party along the coast of Algeria, and which was so nearly 
wrecked that the Arabs could be seen on shore waiting to take advan- 
bis 


of what they considered a certain prize. 
de Tocqueville had many obstacles to overcome in order to take 
place as u great Parliamentary speaker. The meditative cast of bis 
mind, his babit of solitary reflection, and the resolute and painful labour 
with which he worked out bis ideas and attained a fitting form of expres- 
sion, were all against his shining in the quick contests of public debates. 
But he strove so hard to overcome deficiencies of which no one was more 
than bimself, and he had so much to say that was worth hearing 
—sueh profvund convictions, such apt delicacy of language, such a spring 
oS* enthusiasm—tbat he gradually made his way in the Chamber ; 
his reputation asa speaker went ou gradually increasing until 
Chambers, and deputies, and speakers were hushed in the silence of the 
Empire. Asa Minister in the early days of the Republic, be won ani 
versal esteem, not only by bis great talents, but by the uncorruptible in- 
tegrity with which he always acted. He was also a man of excellent ha- 
bits of business, and was sogeleriy accurate, precise, and courteous, 
“ Even in ordinary life,” says M. Ampére, “ he demanded in every little 
thing the extremity of exactness and precision. He carried punctuality 
even to mivuteness, Never have I known any mind less chimerical than 
his, although so largely given to abstract studies, and never wus there 
any thivker who had a r passion for good sense. He carried out 
every detail of Lu-iness, little or great, with a wonderful atteation and 
cireumspection. I have often thought that he would bave been a model 
diplomatist, for he bad a large mixture of firmness and finesse, and, with 
the utmost grace of manuer, an inflexible tenacity of purpose. A certain 
Teserve, which was not exactly coldness, and which was tempered by his 
Ratural sweetness, would have made him precisely fitied to take the lead 
in Congrees ; and I feelsure be would bave bad a great success in that 
which at one time was intended to meet at Brussels, and in which he was 
to represent France, on the nomination of General Cavaignac.”’ 

M. de Tocqueville bad, what is so rare in men of meditative mind and 
frail constitution—the temperament that fits men for action. As he oace 
said to M Ampere, “I do not fear responsibility.” la the terrible days 
of June, 1848, be went, ia company with some other representatives, to 
convey the thanks of the Assembly tothe National Guards, It was pot 
without coa-iderable personal risk that, on this errand, he passed 
through the streets, then bristling with barricades. When, on the 24th 
of February, an armed crowd invaded the Chamber, the only seatiment 
he felt was ove of profound disgust for such shameful acts of violevee. 
He quietly c»loulated the chances of danger as the invaders leveiled their 
murke's at the uoarmed members sit uomoved on the benches, and 
he remarked 10 bis friend next day that he felt sure at the time that there 
Was never ay real intention of fring. He also declared that be bad ne- 
Ver felt so weil as during the time when be was a Minister, Activity 

of prolonged 








Was in fact necessary to his happiness, and an existence 


Thus I parted with | pected 


the condition of his country. When Englishmen, who are like children 
and do not know the value of the liberty they utter serene pla- 
titudes about the Empire being the choice of France, they should at 
least pause and reflect on what they are saying when they read such re- 
cords as M. Ampére gives of the py Ay the te heart- 
stricken sadness with which men like M. Tocqueville regarded the 
eclipse of freedom in France, and the substitution of the love of material 
prosperity for all the nobler aspirations of man. It is true that, on the 
whole, and looking at events in the broadest i leulating the future 
of France, and shutting his eyes to the present, Tocqueville did not 
despair. He thought over the parallel so often suggested between the 
Empires of France and Rome—a lel which would be especially 
brought bome to aay friend of M. Ampére—and he could not bring him- 
self to believe that the fate of the two nations was to be the same. “I 
do not fear,” he wrote to bis friend, “ lest we shall end like your Ro- 
man Empire. There are at the bottom immense differences, an@ this 
among others—we are sleeping, and the Romans were dead.” 

At any rate, ifthe morning of a nobler system is ever to dawn on 
France, De Téoqueville was not permitted to see its breaking, and was 
taken away when the night was at its blackest. He died with unex- 

at the beginning of this year. His friends despaired 
of ultimate recovery, but they were caused the physicians that there 
were no symptoms of i jate danger. Ampére only arrived at 
Cannes in time to see the funeral of his friend. De Tocqueville had 





to pay earthly honours over bis grave. His strong religious feelin 
prompted bim to interdict any mixture of what belongs to this wor 
with the ceremonies that announced his departure to th Ulti- 





excursions | 


children, would bave wished to disturb so harmless 
tuous a state of 

Mind thie te we tal f soduetl bere 

, this is not a tale of seduction, or anything of that sort : 
if this explanation makes the story too fist for the realans of the ant 
of the day, they had best go on to the next article. 

“ T cannot stand it,” said Osprey Hawke, on the steps of the 
Club, Pall Mall (be is not a member, you need not get the list “ to 
whom that’s a shy at,” Major), “ and something must be done, Fred. 
am—word escaped our reporter—if, after dinner, she didn’t ask me to 
step into the little drawing-room with her, and then, pointing out her 
hasband’s great head as he leaned over the back of a chair, ¢ attering 
rubbish, she didn’t say, ‘ /sn’t it statuesque ?”” 

“ You had an exceedingly good dinner, and you are an ungrateful 
party,” said Fred (who is a member), going into the club with a disgust 
that did him honour. 

“T don’t care,” said Hawke, talking to himself. 

They say that when you talk to yourself, evil spirits listen and answer, 


and, I may say, yir- 


see 
I 


would halt in some beautiful spot, with the sea in face of us, and the sky | I don’t know anything about this, but Hawke had hardly spoken and 
Then, panting for breath, we lay still for a | lit a ci 


, pr 
the club, and 
bit of news. 


ratory to walking off, when a gentleman came out of 
y got into conversation. The gentleman gave him a 





given repeated and precise injunctions that there should be no attempt | think 


“ Well, he might have told me,” said Hawke, “ considering that I was 
dining there to-day.” 


And having received this deadly injury, he became more resolved upon 


with a delightful raciness of enjoymfent, and without any bitterness ‘of | his plan, which involved revenge. 
y everything he said in the | 


e general election was close at hand. 

Four days later, Mr. Maurice Halgover and Mr. Osprey Hawke were 

together in a private room at the Blue hotel at Stackleborough. 

alluded in my first line to the black fiend Ambition. Spare me the 
necessity of any long story. Halgover’s ambition, greatly stirred and 
fanned by his wife’s admiration, had set him on entering the House of 
Commons. The great creature was sure to make a glorious success. 
Mrs. Arabella Halgover had a private conviction that whea the senate 
beheld that magnificent head, there would be a 1 shout to the 
great creature to take the reins of Government. She did not exactly 
say this, bat looked forward to see a leading article in the Times, begin- 
ning, “ Mr. Halgover’s splendid speech last night has made the man, 
and saved the staté.” It may come yet—who knows? The Emperor of 
the French is thought to have turned out a first-class General. 
The gentleman at the club had arran the business (I repeat that 
there is no petition, so you need not look so very wise, Major), and Mr. 
Halgover had placarded Stackleborough and was down to see his intended 
constituents. 
“Tam so glad to find you here, old fellow.” said Halgover, greeting 
— “Very kind of you to come. How long have you been 

own ? 

“ Come in, come in,” said Osprey Hawke, rather hastily, drawing his 

friend into the room and closing the door, which he locked. 
“ What's wrong ?” said Halgover, startled. 
“ All’s wrong, ’ said Hawke. “ I have seen some of the leading peo- 
ple here—your men—and I’ve got a telegraph from Lasher.” 

“ Why,” said Halgover, in trepidation, “ he assured me it was all 
right. I paid——~” 

“ Hush! confound you!—and perhaps a Yellow ear at the keyhole. 
You'll lose the election.” 

“ T'd sooner pay ——” 

“ Will you be quiet. Listen. There’s only one thing to do to save 
it, and that ofcourse you won’t do.” 

“ Goin for the ballot and universal su ? Well, you know, I 
don’t like it ; I don’t think it right ; but I choulda's, Jie to lose, and 
Arabella would be——” 

“ That’s it, of course. It would break Mrs. Halgover’s heart to see 
you return crestfalien and humiliated before the world. Bat then I tell 
you fairly, the sacrifice is something.” 

“ Tell me at once.” 

“ Well, I have all this from your chief friends. The man who stood 
here last time bilked the electors ; did ’em out of their dues, as they 

them. His name is poison.” 
“ But miné’s Halgover.” 
“ Unfortunately you are very like him in appearance—luxarious hair, 
monstache. A 





mately he was buried in Normandy, in his owa parish of Tocqueville, 
where he lies among the poor whom in life he constantly befiended 
loved, and watched over, and he rests in the 
he bad loved to adorn, cultivate, plant, and improve. The noble simpli- 
city of bis private life, his country his love of scenery, his entha- 
siasm for na! beauty, his domestic tenderness, his graceful warmth 
of friendship, make up one-balf of a character the other half of which 
was made known to the world by bis sterling sense, his uprightnees, his 
originality, the width and depth of his thoughts, and the nicety of ex- 

to which he had attained. We can scarcely wonder that M. 
Ampére beard one of the best judges ia France exclaim, when speaking 
of De Tocqueville’s death, “ He wasa man such as is not produced by 
the preseat generation of our countrymen.” 


—————— 


AN ELECTION STORY. 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


“ Where doth the black fiend, Ambition, reside?” inquires somebod 
in one of Shakespeare’s plays—not that Shakespeare wrote the line, it 
is the elegant work of one of bis improvers. Had the demand been made, 
the other day, to any person whe was really in the confidence and se- 
cret soul of Maurice Halgover, ., gentleman, aged thirty-six, no oc- 
cupation, living on bis rather handsome means, married, the reply would 
have been, “ At No, 73, Mandeville Cresceat North, Hyde ‘ark Gar- 
dens.” And this would have been a much more practical answer than 
that given in the play, namely, “ With the mischievous devil of Pride,” 
as if every body knew his address. 

Listen to a brief story of an election. It is not one of those fifty-six 
stories just now promised to committees, showing that the way in which, 
when my Espo sy Sovereign is pleased to ask the Opinion of the People, 
divers of the said le to proceed to condense the opinion into Members 
of Parliament. a tale of woman’s love and man’s treachery. 

They were y ny old Halgovers ; and why should they not 
have been happy! Nice house, enough money, good health, not so sta- 
pid as to bore other people, not so clever to be bored by other le, 
high principles, chimneys that didn’t smoke, street-keeper remorseless 
to street-organists—what more could a couple of reasonable people want ? 
Ia truth, they enjoyed life very mach. 

Arabella, possessing good looks and certain moneys, had had 
divers offers, and made her free choice in wedding Maurice ver—a 
fine, large, handsome fellow, who looked Somebody. That he did look 
so was chiefly due to the magnificent effect of his head, which was big. 
and covered with masses of superb, clustering, dark hair, which he did 
not pat aod plaster down and keep short and close, after the fashion of 

kpockets and swells, but lifted it up and out, like Jupiter, giving anto 

meself a kind of glorious mane. Also he had a very fine, soft ong beard, 
highly strokable character, and ver moustaches, which 
his beard and hair, and had not fallen into the cire, and yellow 


Halgover was not careless about all these advantages, and did not let 
them run wild, as do certain gifted and dirty artists whom I have had 
the happiness to know. He cultivated the exterior of his head, and had 
great ivory-backed brushes, and small ivory-backed brushes, and all 
kinds of combs and silve" tongs, and delicate hair-oils, and 
the toilette-apparatus which the late Sir Charles Napier of India did pot 
conceive an absolute necessity of life, though any valet could have told 
him better. It was this hair—or rather the head and its noble appear- 
ance—-that fascinated Arabella Kinglington, and eventually turned her 
into Arabella Halgover. She got into her own head a notion that Mau- 
rice was a great creature. He was really ouly a big creature, but lady 
language is like the new Goveroment rifles, any lock fits to an 
and any stock fits to any barrel, and lady adjectives are 
mous for easily sticking. 

Arabella married him, and still preserved her romance of his great- 
ness. They loved, and lived together, or whatever the song says, for 
ever 80 Many years, 

creatare. 


ofa 
ma’ 
leaf. 


7 


y fa 


him, io an unbeard-of feat, and what she spent i 
baviug bim painted, and and sketched, and busted, bobody 
knows. was stuck up in every corner of the house, besides 


bang over the fire-places, and shut up in cases on the 
on « pedestal in the couservatory, and 
brary. Every mode ia which the head which looked 


be , was tried by the faithful Arabella. She 
pecliry ony vse typed yeni Seons lecdation of Mourne eae 








neighbourhood of the spot | dleton 


lendid rumour has got about that you are 
ve come into money and have changed your name. 
hs of him, with Halgrove alias Swin- 
f you are seen you are lost. A deputa- 
coming to urge upon you—and Lasher telegraphs that you are to 

do it at any price—bat you won’t.” 

“ Won’t—woa’t—” a 

“ Suave. Get a bald head, take away beard and moustaches, and 
suddenly appear in the town, defying Yellow malice. A pair of high 
shirt collars, instead of the all-rounder, for they are men of business 
here, and high collars are somehow connected with respectability, and 
its done. If not, you are lost, the impression once mde.” 

“ Bat I shall be such a Gay,’”’ stammered the wretched Halgover. 
ie But you will be member for Stackleborough,” returned the artful 

wke. 

Imagine the mental conflict : imagine the yielding: imagine the Blue 
Barber, and bis fatal work. 

Mr. Halgover was triumphantly returned. Mr. Lasher had minded 
his business, and taken care that other people minded theirs. Halgover 
pam. 4p, eo himself to Arabella as at the top of the poil of S bo- 
rough, but said nothing about the top of his own poll. 

“ Go in and break it to her,” he said to Osprey Hawke, as they reached 
Mandeville Crescent, North. 

The demon went in, and up stairs, but he broke nothing beyond the 


fact that Halgover was paying the cab. Arabella prepared for a gush 
of overwhelming welcome. 

“ T introduce to you the member for Stackleborough,” said the fiend, 
taking his friend’s fond. 

Arabella sprang up. The M.P. removed his hat. Mr. Thomas Moore 
has described what happened when the Veiled Prophet unveiled to 
Zelica. 


Sir Cresswell Cresswell, In giving judgment, said, 
. . . . 


(N.B. I hereby interdict any hairdresser, respectable or otherwise, 


from addiog a neat sentence, and converting the above into a puff for 
any Oil of Jehoshaphat or Limpid Balm of Harabia.) 
oe 
WINE. 


A French cook bas informed us that there are precisely 131 different 
varieties ot wine which a gentleman may put upoa his table without a 
blush. Now, in the year 1854—the from which the returas are 
at hand—it appears that Port, Sherry, Marsala form, together, no 
less than 86 per cent. of the entire consumption of the British Islands. In 
that year there were imported into this country precisely 6,775,858 gal- 
lons of wiue, and the contributions of the various wine-growing 
tries stand, proportionally, as follows :— 


: 


-_-.e¢ es 4% 38-39 | Cape .. 3-90 
Portugal... . 36-69 | The Rhine 141 
Biclly . 2. 2 es 1L-18| Madeira . 2... 0-60 
France... ss S12; Camary ..... 0-16 

An insignificant amount of wine “ from other countries” is Jumped in 


with the Sicilian contribation ; in all other ts, the figa 
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THe Alviow. 








| 
Ham ,and to put up with their losses as best the: 
mg tytn > ti r e from a limited pote | 


we could upon such a state of yeyry And I called upon your 
might. he danger in such cases is less we ar, 


rel 
lordships and upon the government to do everything in their power to 
ence. There are a few thousands of travelling English who wander | put the country, both in its military and naval defence, in such a state as 
about on the continent for a few months or weeks of every year, and re- | would restore us to the security that we have hitherto enjoyed. (Hear, 
taro home with the most earnest desire to obtain the drink of their holi- | hear.} 
day for the drink of their working lives. Would even this extremely | I entered, perhaps, too much into detail, but I mever deviated for one | 
limited section of the community persist in their ptional appetenci t from that line of argument. I do not believe that there is a/ 
when sucked back again into the monotonous British vortex of beer, sher- | conscientious man in this country, except the individual to whom I have 
and port !—or, if they did so in the dog-days, would they do so ia | referred, and who made this charge against me, who would differ in 
the midst of the November fogs—the February snows—and the east | opinion from what I stated. I do not believe that any man who has the 
winds of March? Could the Chancellor of the Exchequer depend upon | heart of an Englishman would have dissented from that statement. My 
their consistency? At present wine contributes no less a sum than | lords, it is very well for Englishmen in private life, when a | are smit- 
£1,800,000 to the imperial revenue, and if a loss were incurred from this | ten upon one cheek to turn the other cheek to the smiter. But that is 
source, it mast be made up from another. How would English ladies— | not my feeling, and least of all ought it to be the feeling of a great and 
of course we are speaking only of the upper ten thousand—take werful nation. I might cite a passage from an eminent orator—an | 
Maconnais and the wines of Basse Bourgogne? From our own expe-| Athenian orator—which I think somewhat in point. He says in sub-| 
rience, we should say, not at all. At the dinner-table and at the buffet stance, “ Nations build large fortresses, and lay ont great sums of mo- | 
of the ball-room, they are not averse to one, it may be two, glasses of | ney for that purpose, but there is one common bulwark which every pru- } 
ling Clicquot, well iced ; but the dear creatures invariably reject dent man will take care to maintain. It is the great security of all na- 
— as “ nasty sour stuff”—ay, were it the primest growth of Chateau | tions, particularly of free States against foreign despotic power.” He | 
Margaux or Lafiitte. At their leg-of-mutton luncheons at 2 P.M., the | goes on fo ask, “ What is this?” The answer he gives is, “ Distrast, | 
seraphim appear to prefer pale ale or bottled stout. But the consump-| distrust. Be mindful of that, adhere to it, and you will be free from | 
tion of the ten or twenty thousand is nothing to the pur, The ques- | almost every calamity.” I thought it right, pres necessary, to give | 
tion is, what would the millions do? Would the sailor give up his rum | Sa. as to the substance of what I stated the other night in 
and the cabman his beer? Would the hundreds of thousands of port-and- | contradiction to those unfounded charges which have been preferred 
sherry families become drinkers of second-class French wines? The con-| against me in the locality to which I refer. The question I have to put 
sumptiou of wines of the finer sort has little or nothing to do with the | to the noble duke is this—I am sure the noble dake will not think it re 
question, and would in all probability remain unchanged. When you | quires any previous notice—whether he is aware that the French are 
give 84s. a dozen for claret, the duty does not enter in any very obstruc- arming their fleet on the other side of the Channel with rifled cannon? 
tive manner into price. | I put this question because from the reports I have heard it would appear 
The present consumption of foreign wine in these islands is about | that the rifled cannon we are preparing will not extend to above 100 in 
6,500,000 gallons. It is therefore obvious that in order to retain the re- | the present year and 200 in the following year, whereas it is said the 
venue from this source at its present amount—namely, £1,800,000 —you | French rifled cannon are manufactured with such rapidity that they will 
must stimulate consumption to the extent of 36,000,000 gallons, and even be able to arm their fleet in that mode long before we can make use, to 
then the loss upon the Customs arid Excise consequent upon the abandon- | “ny extent, of the rifled cannon of Sir W. Ae 
ment of beer and spirits has to be made up. It is a strange thing to ony bat he Duke of Somerset, who was barely audible in the gallery, was 
it really appears more than doubtful if the redkes oll countries of | understood to say, that the noble and learned lord’s explanation of what 
Europe could supply us with such a quantity of wine, such as Eaglish- | he said on a former occasion did not agree with the impression which 
men would look at. The area of production of the finer growths is cir- | the noble and learned Jord’s observations on that oecasion made on bis 
camscribed within the narrowest limits. Sir J. Emerson Tennent, in | (the Duke of Somerset’s) mind. He thought at the time that the noble 
his recent and most valuable work u this subject, has collected the | and learned lord added to his observations many remarks which were 
statistics of some of the more valuable growths. We venture to take a/| necessarily offensive to other nations. He thought the noble and learned 
few of his figures. Clos Vougeot grows in a farm of eighty acres—Ro- | lord might have given the advice which he tendered on that occasion, 
manée Conti in one of six and a half, The Mont Rachet of the Céte d’Or | and which came with such weight from a person of his high authority, 
is divided into three classes ; one of which sells at one-third less than the | without mixing it up with language offensive to susceptible nations 
other two. One small valley in Madeira produces, or used to produce, | abroad. That was the objection which he made to the noble and learned 
the finest Malmsey. The wines of Portugal, made in the Alto Douro, | !ord’s remarks at the time. With regard to the question put by the no- 
cannot be made in the adjoining provinces. The district of the Rhein-| ble and learned lord, be had only to say that of course he had heard the 
gau, between Rudesheim and Mayence, is about nine miles in length, | report, though that report was not based on any authentic information 
and four-and-a-half in breadth. The south side of a little bill produces | in his on, that some rifled cannon had been prepared in the arse- 
the far famed Johannisberg, and the Steinberg—its costly mate—is| nals of France. He was aware also that although we had ba | many 
grown in the vineyard of a su monastery. Ali chemical and | improved cannon in the course of manufacture, our cannon would not be 
agricultural skill has broken down in the attempt to improve or extend | ace 








ing to our system of manufacture, ready for many months to 


+ | from the Foreign Minister, if not from the Tuileries itself. Ino 
come. But that was not the whole matter. There were many questions | 77, 





Parliament ought, at least, to ask the colonies whether the same laws 
were suited to their condition. [Here, here.] When they gave to Am- 
erica the coasting trade of this country, what right had they to give her 
also the coasting trade of the colonies—what right had they to extend 
under the term “coasting trade,” the trade from Boston, rourd South 
America, to California? [Hear.] Yet that was one of their acts, and it 
was one that bad almost ruined the shipping of the North American col- 
bas grog. 
at the extent and feeling of those colonies. They con 

4,000,000 intelligent, loyal, and patriotic men. They Pe 4 an coe at 
two regiments for the Crimea, and one of their regiments was now in 
this country. The sympathies of the colonies were still farther evinced 
in the legislative grants and subscriptions for the Patriotic Fund and 
the Indian Mutiny Fund, of the distribution of which latter fund he was 
oue of the managers. He did not recoilect all the figures, but from the 
Australian colonies alone £70,000 were received in subscriptions and 
grants. [Hear, pared If Great Britain were to withdraw her legions 
let the colonies have fair notice. He was glad that the right hon. gen- 
tlemam had given so proper an answer to the question put to him, and 
that his answer would go out to the colonies. If this country were to 
withdraw her troops, let there be an understanding how and when they 
were to be withdrawn. He had had the satisfaction of bringing 
the late Secretary of the Colonies a plan by which it would not Be ne- 
cessary to keep a single soldier in Canada. If that chain of railways 
which ran from Halifax to New Brunswick were completed by the con- 
struction of a small portion to Quebec, in 12 days, and at any season of 
the year, the Government of this country could send as many troops as 
they liked to Canada, and they need not keep a single soldier in that 
country. He was glad the discussion had taken this turn, and he was 
gratified that the Secretary for war had answered the question which had 
—_ 4y to him in so conciliatory and statesmanlike a manner (Loud 
cheers. 

Pl 


THE CENSORS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


The NV. Y. Tribune is jooular at the expense of its American brethren 
of Napoleonic Ideas, who are very busily engaged in discovering the ex- 
act number of sins the English press has committed against that exceed- 
ingly pacific, magnanimous, and long suffering monarch, the Emperor of 
the French. There is in the Zribune, however, no joke equal to that which 


is afforded by an American press denouncing free discussion. However, 
thus saith the 7ribune -— 

To these days the world revolves with astonishing rapidity. Hardl 
has Napoleon III. got home from Italy, and already he is planning still 


greater warlike enterprises. tain is about to rise for the next 
act of the hig acme drama, which it seems is to be not war with Pras- 
sia, but with England. In Paris, the premonition, mildly and ar, 

tatively hinted by the Moniteur, has been solemnly uttered by 20 an 
organ than the Journal des Debats, in an article which evidently emanated 
New York, 


it is taken up by a still more weighty periodical—the Courrier des 





the growth of the vines for wine-growing purposes. Bacchus will have 
nothing to do with guano, A mn ton was made in the year 
1849 in France upon this point, and bere are the very words of the Re- 
port in answer: “C'est un fait notoire, que géaéralement (aparté les 
Plantes de premier choix) la vigne a dégénéré en France, qu'elle a 
a en délicatesse une partie de ce qu’on lui a fait gagner en fécon- 

té ; et que l’adoption des nouvelles méthodes de culture, l’invasion des 
races communes, l’abus des fumures et des engrais n’ont multiplié ses 
fruits qu’en altérant leur primitif saveur.” This is a curious fact, bat 
it finds its counterpart in the history of the tobacco-plant. The very 
finest leaf can only be procured from one gently sloping bill in the island 
of Cuba. The soil has been analysed, and, as far as homan skill could 
do it, re-produced. The plants have been set under the same t, 
and submitted to the same thermometrical and hygrometrical conditions, 
but the result has been—invariable failare. | 
With regard to wines of a second-class, another fact must be borne io 
mind. When we assume that the consumption of wines in this country 
would be increased to any great extent, we assume also that their price 
would undergo a proportionate increase. It would alsa he well to ex- 
amine what is the result when the duty is next to nothing in amount. In 
Holland the population remain constant to their beer and their Hollands. 
In Belgium the duty is but one ape | a gallon, and yet the Belgians 
consume but three es of wine a-head per annuni. Beer, again. Io 
Paris, on the other hand, the consumption is enormous ; it is estimated 
at from 138 to 216 bottles per head ; notwithstanding the ociroi. On the 
whole it is mach to be a nded that any reduction of duties, how- 
ever large, would have but a slight effect upon the consumption of a 
country wedded to other habits and other drinks. The annual British 
consumption of Port and Sherry is about 2,500,000 gallons of each ; of 
Sherry, ps, an approach to 3,000,000 gallons would be nearer the 
mark. 


connected with the subject to which the inquiry of the noble and learned 
lord referred, He did not, however, think it desirable that he should 
now enter into a discussion of the questions connected with the improve- 
ment of cannon, which were now undér the consideration of the depart- 
ment to which they properly belong. He therefore must decline to fol- 
low the noble and learned lord into that discussion, to show what we had 
done in that way in answer to what the noble and learned lord imagined 
the French had done. 

Lord Lyxpavrst.—I think the observations made by the noble duke 
are utterly unfounded. I put this question: I said—persons will ask 
me, perhaps, whether I did not place confidence in the promises and as- 
surances of the Emperor of the French? I said—let every man answer 
that question for himself, as he ‘may think advisable ; for myself, I an- 
swer it in this way—I will not trast the liberties of this country, ite ho- 
nour, and its interests, to any declaration or promises of any friendly 
Power, or of any Power whatever, I will rely on my own power, on 
my own resources, on my dwn vigour, and on the strength of my own 
right arm. I will not rely in particular on the Emperor of the French, 
because, from his situation, I think he cannot rely on himself. These 
are the only observations of which I am aware, that ever fell from me 
on the occasion in question; and I appeal to your lordships whether 
there is anything that any man, however sensitive, can complain of in 
the remarks to which I have alluded. (Hear, hear.) 

The subject was thea allowed to drop. 


JUDGE HALIBURTON ON COLONIAL DEFENCES. 
House of Commons, Monday, July 25. 
In the House of Commons on the 25th ult., Mr. Haliburton made his 
y - | maiden speech, and it will be seen by frequent cheering that it met with 
y naturalised. Madeira has suffered from blight. The production | considerable success. The occasion was an appropriate one, the subject 
imperial wine has fallen off from 300,295 gallons, in 1827, to| being Colonial defences. Several members had put to Mr. Sidney Her- 
42,874 gallons in 1854 ; and even this limited quantity will praetts be | bert, “a multifarious number of questions” on the state of the national 
reduced in ameunt. The explanation must be sought for in the blight | defences. He replied, and was followed by several members, after which 
which fell upon the vineyards some seven or eight years ago; and to) Mr. Horsman, Lord Lovaine, and Mr. Haliburton rose together, but upon 
the fact, that the Madeira farmers have discovered that it auswers their | the call of “ new member” the two first named, according to custom, 
better :o grow the plants on which the cochineal insect finds its pase precedence. Whereupon Mr. Haliburton made a speech, which 
Alas! for the lost Pleiad! Alas! for that royal wine! Our only | is thus reported :— 
consolation must be that there remains enough in stock for the use of 
men now of middle age. Posterity must take care of itself. Our de- 
scendants could never appreciate the pungency of our regret, or the ex- 
tent of their own loss. It is something to have lived through the Ma- 
deira epoch of the world. Finally, it must have struck every London 
diner-out, how much Rhenish wine has disappeared from the table 
within the last few years. England now wy takes 60,000 gallons of 
wine from the Rheingau, and from the bright Moselle—and Germany im- | 
more wine for her own use than she exports for foreign consump- 


on. 

Take it all for all, the British Islands are not badly off in respect of 
driok. No Englishman of sane mind will speak lightly of such beer as 
can now be produced in this country. Our tea is better than can be 
found elsewhere out of China, Russia excepted ; and in our coffee there 
is a marked improvement. 4 we — bane practical gw has 
shown that the finer@orts of Burgundy suffer from sea-sickness, in com-| -,oniry, and on the other protection, {Hear, bear.] It was said that 
pensation we are obtaining far easier access to the Gironde, and the more | the militia ought to be organized. Bim dha t say thes it had been 
delicate wines of Bordeaux. There is, however, a striking deterioration organized, oan in the war of 1812 with the Gaived States, with very trifl- 
in ep the finer es aa “ee eye | beyond the wy - ing assistance from this country, for her troops were wanted elsewhere, 
sons of moderate means ; but Sherry, for nary purposes, is , te 
and more readily ’ anni i to be twenty years ago. Mar- the militia of Canada turned out, and the whole force of the United States 
gala is no bad substitute for the inferior eorts. our happy con- 
dition with that of the ancients! who, having eut out blocks of the 
hardened nastiness which they called wine, melted them in hot water to 
stimalate their pre!ses of these products of Asia or Arcadia. 


a 


Xmperial Parliament. 
NATIONAL DEFBNCES. 

House of Lords, July 25th. 
Lord Lyxpuvrsr, I wish to ask the noble dake opposite (the Dake of 

Somerset) a question. But before Ido so your lordships will perba 
allow me to make a few observations on a matter personal to myself. 
My Lords, I am informed that an honourable member, supported and 
backed up by a noble lord in another locality, if I may so express my 
certain charges against me with reference to what fell from 
tin the course of the discussion upon the defences of 


He had to thank the Secretary for War fur the manner in which he bad 
treated the motion of the hon. gentleman below him. He was not aware 
when he read the notice what was the particular fee! yh of the motion, 
on account of the manner in which it was worded, be confessed that 
he listened to the observations of the hon. gentleman with a great deal 
of anxiety as to whether he understood it rightly, and whether the hon. 
gentleman would be misunderstood on the other side of the water. The 
hon. gentleman, as far as he could gather from his observations, ap- 
peared to question the expediency having troops in British North 
America. He hoped he might be permitted to make a few remarks upon 
that subject, because the whole of his life had been spent there. [Cheers.} 
It was said that the colonists ought to defend themselves. Be it so. It 
was not the first time they had done it, and they were able to do it again. 
[Cheers.] But at the same time there was a reciprocal duty as well as 
@ mutual iuterest—on the one part loyal and obedient attachment to this 











was not sufficient to make any impression upon them. [Cheers } 

Again, when Lord Seaton by that very extraordinary manner in which 
he governed Canada prod rebellion—not in Nova Scotia, for in Nova 
Scotia there never was rebellion, bat in other ts—it was the native 
troops, under the command of Sir A. M’Nab Sir F. Bond Head, who 
drove out the Yankee sympathisers and the French rebela. (Cheers.) 
The same thing could be done again, but the very knowledge that Eng. 
land would protect the country in time of need was a protection of itself. 
If it were announced that the troops would be withdrawn, and the colo- 
nies must t themselves, it would lead to ble with their neigh- 
bours ; while the very knowledge that a great try like England, with 
a large army and a powerfal fleet, was willing to take them under its 
wing, was a pro against the most powerful neighbour they had to 
fear, if fear were not a word inapplicable to the case. (Hear, hear.) If 
the troops were withdrawn, what did they want with the colonies? Let 


to the condition of Rome, and you must gather your iegions from the 
extremities of your empire, give us our inde and leave us, aud we 
will say God speed and you as in the olden time.” But when 
hon.-members talked of the militia and governing the colonies, Eog\and 
s0 | did not govern, but misgoverned them ; England did not manage their 


affairs but mismanaged them. 
What had occurred with regard to the militia within the last three or 


four years? Why, that a boy of 15 or 16 years of age, at Eton or one of 
at | the public schools, was made a colonel of the militia of Nova Scotia. 
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nis—which attributes the downfall of Louis ie to his sacrificing 
everything, even the cenit of France, to his tenacious love for the Eng- 
lish alliance. “ Whatever be the party to which England confides the 
direction of her affairs,” exclaims this important journal, “she will do 
wisely to take account of the fact that she may hate us and fear us; but 
that if we hate her, we fear her not.” No doubt, when England comes to 
read this noble sentence of the Courrier, she will tremble as she has uever 
yet done since that famous fright she experienced at Waterloo. Nor is 
this all. The NV. ¥. Times holds similar language, though, as is its wont, 
it is more lucid and pewerful than its French colleague. “The Govern- 
ment and People of France,” says the V. Y. Times in its very clearest and 
most impressive style, ‘‘ the Government and people of France are rous- 
ing themselves at last to compel England an: English Press into 
something like a decent re: for the proprieties of life in their treat- 
ment of the Emperor Napoleon and the French nation.” This, too, will 
probably shed alarm all over the British islands, where, if we are rightly 
informed, former utterances of the same influential journal have been 





perused with a feeling akin to universal anxiety. 

But when we inform those islands, what they have probsbly hith: 
erto only vaguely and painfully surmised, that there are suspicions, how 
well-grounded it is not for us to say, that the pepe Napoleon III, 
himself is the author of some of the most remarkable articles which ap- 
pear in that journal (we believe he writes less frequently for the Courier 
and Enquirer, his aid not being required in that quarter), we presume they 
will see reasons for modifying their course, of which they bave not bith- 
erto felt the weight. For our pact, if they wish us to offer our mediation 
as a neutral power friendly to both we emphatically advise them 
to lose no time tn introducing the French mode of aierdien “ the 
prieties of life’ into the debates of Parliament and the discussions of the 
ee For the journals let a rigorous censor be at once im from 

‘aris ; or perhaps the editor of the New York Times would undertake the 
congenial office ; and for the Lords and Commons let M. de Morny and 
M. de Baroche, supported by a sufficient force of gendarmes, be put in 

ww weeks until they have learned their maa- 


strict —— = ~ for a ~ 

ners better, a promise to stop vexing “ tient magnanimity of 

the French ruler and his people.” ™ r 
Bat even the abolition of free speech and the free 


= would 
be too late. moment of submission and forgiveness may have passed 
forever. Who kaows but that the fiat of the nouvelle Francaise 
has gone forth? Who knows but the great Napoleon III. who hates but 
fears not Eagland, may be about to avenge Waterloo by planting hie 
victorious eagles on the battlements of the Tower and leading in yas go 
Sir Salomons, the lor-maire of London, and all the aldermen and 
other milords, with golden chains about their necks, and each carrying 
National Gallery as a tribute to the magnanimous 


a picture from the 
conqueror? Tremble Albion! Be warned in Time! 


ee 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
The London Spectator presents this genial view of a subject brought 
anew into notice by the re-publication in England of Mr. Cobden’s letter 
to Mr. Bradford of Massachusetts. 


We bave said that we heartily agree in the spirit of Mr. Cobden’s let- 
ter ; where we differ is in dissenting from his assumption that it will be 
“ better for the friendship of the two nations, and for the improvement 
and stability of their institutions, if they discuss their own domestic od 
litics, and not each other’s.”” Now in the first place the advice, as Mr. 
Cobden means it, simply prescribes an impossibility : even his inflaence 
will not induce public writers on either side of the Atlantic to waive 
any “ subject’ which may tempt their pens; and if the warning can 
have any effect at all, it will be precisely the opposite of the writer’s in- 
tention ; it would leave the discussion of American affairs in 
to the enemies of the United States, and in America would make the dis- 
cussion of Eoglish affairs a monopoly of our enemies. 

The ae tte be advantageous, if the two countries i 
sessed more tiveness than sense, or if there were in their institu 
and customs anything actually scandalous. But what Englishman will 
admit that of his own country, or what American? On the con’ , if 
any barsh constructions are in England upon American pract 
or vice vere’,—if slavery on that side, or aristocracy on this, calls forth 
virulent language, the reason is, not only that the writers are very par- 
tially informed, cramped, perhaps, with a o view, bat also that 
the readers whom they address, not being ao ter instructed, keep 4 
the demand for a style of animadversion relished simply because it 
spicy and appeals to national prejudices. Now the way to enconnter 
and correct these abuses is not to cry “ Hush,” and beg the friends of 
the two countries to hold their tongues. England and America will not 
be the better friends for behaving to each other on the principle of 
“ least said the soonest mended.” The freer the discussion, the better 
the knowledge, the higher the esteem, the more their cordial co-opera- 
tion fh common work. 

Our experience confirms this view ; we have found it possible to dis- 
cuss the most difficult questions without offending Americans, but not 
withoat finding that the explanation materially influenced the views of 
mauy earnest and honourable Eoglishmen. Our plan has been adopted 
too by a citizen of the Union, Geseral Vandenburgh, ia a pamphlet on 

the Democratic Institations of America,” entitled An Inquiry Answer- 
ed. The writer has been at the pains to give a very matter-of-fact ac- 
count of the manner in which democratic institations work, in order to 


ae 


show that in economy, in effectual administration, in securing the pub- 
lic convenience and in meeting ic opinion, the insiitat + e 
Anglo-Saxon community across water vie with our own, in some 
cases excel them. Instead of offended at the style of prejadiced 
inquiry which he encountered in country andenburgh bas 


courteous ia 
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an English reader who bas reforms of an kind | pump, and were by in hand to cut away the masts, and some 
aoe neta te amticn. Surely this ta the true course between friends. | Of the crew bed lashed thensellibes to the weather bulwarks. 12 o'clook. 
We bear men on both sides talk of “ diminishing the separation between —Captain Faulkner _the crew by telling them that he thought 
the two countries ;’ bat for our own part we still labour uader a diffi- we had got the worst, and gividg them a glass of grog. They then got 
culty in discovering the “ separation.” We are united by blood, and many | some dinner. After dinner the men went aloft, cutting away the torn 
a family in this couotry hasa half of its number on the other side of the | canvass to ease her a bit, and endeavouring to secure the bo ag yard. 
sea. We bave the the test difficulty in understanding where the | Found that the trap band had sgwed into topmast, rendering it com- 
American Republic would be now if it bad not been for its English fa-| pletely useless for future services, and that the topmast rigging was all 
We can scarcely understand how General Washington could have | chafed and cut. However, the yard was secured as well as it was poe 
been trained to his great duties, if he had not had the precedent of Crom- | sible to do under the circumstances, and a tackle got on the mainmast, 
well ; where Jefferson would have been bad he not been preceded by | &c. r 
Somers ; or where all of them would have learned their lesson haditnot| By this time the wind had visibly decreased, though it was still blow- 
been for the freemen, aye, and the Barons of the old country. ing hard, with a tremendous sea. Lay to all night, and in the morning 
Men of the old Angie family fail to do full bonour to themselves, | squared away, and ran under a reefed foresail, all our other sails having 
wherever they may live, if they forget those old Barons. The most loyal been blown to ribands. The carpenter reports foreyard gone, copper 
Englishman—now that the fight has become an ancient affair—can | started, and no doubt other damages will appear when the weather will 
scarcely blame the American citizens because they construed the British | permit a thorough examination. 
Constitution better than King George and his Ministers did. Ladeed, if In the monotony of seafaring life, a trivial occurrence often takes the 
there was “ rebellion” in those days, we have learned to consider that | attention of even a casual observer, and what would seem commonplace 
it lay rather with the royal than the colonial party. And we have some | and unworthy of notice to a landsman, is often fraught with imminent 
difficulty in defining the amount of debt which our Reform agitators owe | forebodings to the experienced sailor. Thus, previous to this cyclone 
to those who so well illustrated Constitutisnal principles in the British | coming on, there seemed nang inexplicably strange in the appearance 
Colougjacross the Atlantic ; for a British Colony it is still, though there | of nature. Heavy dark masses of clouds stumbled and rolled about in 
has been a “judicial separation” in the management of its affairs. Mr. | dire confusion, a calm fell suddenly, and the air became thick and heavy, 
Cobden has confirmed us in the assurance that if this half of the Anglo- } causing a difficulty in respiration, The sea, imitating the clouds, rose in 


















from independent newspapers such as the London Times or Saturday Re 
view. 

And this reminds us, with all respect for our own profession, of the ex- 
ceeding folly of those who trouble themselves continually as to the sen- 
timents of this or that writer. It is quite a new doctrine that the jour- 
nals or the orators of one land must “ make things pleasant” to foreign 
eyes or ears. More than half a century ago, the elder Napoleon had 
some such vague notion, and called upon our Government to protect him 
from libellers. The story and the result of the application are well- 
known. The actual Napoleon, the man who boasts of comprehending his 
own epoch, makes no such mistake. He simply adds a censor to his Post- 
establishment, and so confiscates every copy of any Lordon paper 
that may handle him disagreeably, or, as in the case of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s memorable speech, has myriads of copies of it struck off and cir- 
culated throughout the Empire, just to quicken in the minds of young 
France that hostility to England which we are told is everywhere latent. 
But he is never so silly us certain of our own Whig Ministers, who give 
importance to vituperation by noticing it publicly, and so point out to 
malignant writers how to feather the arrows that they shoot. 


Saxon family were in avy tribulation, the other half would be soon | crested masses. 
found rallying to its support. Our ports are the best marts for Ameri- | butterflies, and many species of sea birds crowded the deck, and lay with 
Where, then, is | drooping wing letely exh 


can trade ; that trade is a large part of our commerce. 
the “separation?” And independently of these selfish considerations, 
we both of us have a great common duty, a vast and grand work to do. 
Let Great Britain and our Colonies be obliterated from the map of the 
world, and where woald be the example of Constitutional Government? 
—_— 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN CAVOUR AND NAPOLEON. 
A Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says : 
“ Although never were the measures against the French press more 
bt or vexatious than they are now, yet somehow or other all Pa- 
is familiar with what the Emperor is resolved it shall ignore. At 
this moment the public is very generally aware, for instance, of what 
passed at Milan on Louis Napoleon’s entrance. The Paris population is 
not taken in; it knows that the Italians are frenzied With rage ; it knows 
that in Milan the Emperor was hooted and hissed ; that flags and em- 
blems of the French alliance were torn down and trampled upon along 
his ; and that at Turin it was only by the utmost efforts on the 
of the government and the military that excessive insult was 
‘ex-Liberator of Italy.’ These things are generally known; but 
what is less so, is the following, for I am enabled to vouch. When, 
after the , M. de Cavour found himeelf for the first time face to face 
with the Emperor and the King, he found it impossible to remain within 
the bounds of etiquette, and his rm ammnige burst violently forth ; so 
violently, that at length Louis Napoleon, under control as he is, lost 
temper in turn, and threatened! The word ‘ arrest’ escaped his lips ; 
at which the betrayed Piedmontese minister turned round, saying : ‘ Ar- 
restme! Try it! But you would not dare; for you would then have 
no chance left you but to go back to France through the Tyrol !’ 
“ You will readily see how easy it is that a great deal should be pub- 
licly known re now, when you reflect on the unbounded, un- 
led rage of Palais Royal. From the Princess Clotilde down- 
wards, there is no one there who does not add to the word ‘traitor’ a 
hundred variations aday. The people who surround ‘ Plon Plon’ were never 
remarkable for their discretion or reserve ; bat they are now apparently 
living only to trumpet forth their wrongs. The natural result is, that 
much is poured into the popular ear that could otherwise only be known 
to the elite. 


“ The contradictions, too, stare every one in the face; the military 
‘0, by order, in the theatres on the 


= gt up not three weeks 
of the Boulevards, and intended to excite the national enthusiasm, 
are now forbidden, ‘ by order’ also, because what they set forth is too ri- 
Giculously at variance with the situation.” 
—_—_— 
THE PEACE OF VILLAFRANCA, 
rs wh marmiys § says the Times of the 27th ult., pub- 
preliminaries of peace signed at Villafranca, quoting 
Mayence a8 authority. They, however, give it with due re- 
serve. It is as follows: 
“ Between His the Emperor of Austria and His Majesty the 
of the French it has been agreed as follows : 
od two Sovereigns will favour the creation of an Italian Confede- 


“ That Confederation shall be under the honorary presidency of the 


Father. 

a Emperor of Austria cedes to the Emperor of the French his 
rights over bardy, with the exception of the fortresses of Mantua 
and Perchiers, so that the frontier of the Austrian possessions shall 
start from the extreme range of the fortress of Peschiera, and shall ex- 
tend in a direct line along the Mincio as far as Grazio ; thence to Scor- 
zarolo and Luzana to the Po, whence the actual frootiers shall continue 
to form the limits of Austria. The Emperor of the French will hand 
over (remetira) the ceded territory to the King of Sardinia. 

“ Venetia shall form part of the Italian Confederation, though re- 
maining under the crown of the Emperor of Austria. 

“ The Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Modena return to their 
States, granting a general amnesty. 

“ The two Emperors will ask the Holy (ather to introduce indispensa- 
ble reforms into his States. 

“ A full and complete amnesty is granted on both sides to persons 
compromised in the late events in the territories of the belligerent par- 
th 


All the Paris 
lish the text of 
the Journal de 


es, 
“ Done at Villafranca, the 11th of July, 1859." 
————— 
A CYCLONE IN THE ARABIAN SEA. 

The following is ao extract from a journal kept by Charles William 
O'Kelly, third officer of the ship , on her passage from Aden to 
Bombay, lat. 15.30 deg. N., long. 66 deg. BE. :— 

On the morning of the 3rd of June, from various indications best known 
to experienced men, the tain adjudged that it was going to blow 
“great guns,” as be graphically expressed it, and accordingly orders 
were issued to make everything well secure. Previous to royal 

studdingsail booms, and flyingjib boom, were all sent down, and 

ship was hove to under a closereefed maintopeail. In compliance 

with the above order all the other sails were well lashed round their res- 

yards with preventive gaskets ; pars, v ~wEr all things likely 
wo, 


A. M., the wind increased to a terrific gale, and in the same 
ope Neate age ope ge yt y and 6 
ttle after 8 A.M., the wind, which previous to this seemed to be tra- 
velling all round the compass, suddenly shifted to the S.W., and a cyclone 
struck the ship, which lay over with her lee bulwarks in 
ae 10 = ~ minutes, when the 
snapt & carrot, thoug wrought iron and 
about four inches in diameter. The al Goa tet chemin anh gs 
of canvass went flying to | d. Th th 








e topsail sheet 
the eyebolt.out of the deck, carrying with it one half of the belay- 
ag the crank wheels that work the main pumps. 
This! this was the unkindest cut of all,” for had she sprung a leak 
—as all things warranted the supposition that such a misfortune would 
Se should have been half fall of water before the pum 
could have been made available for active service. However, on the 
carpenter sounding, there was no water, or so little that it was of no 


nence. 

94 A.M.—All things were now in a critical state, some of the beams in 
the cabin were broken, the ship working and groaning in a frightful 
state. About 10 A.M., the cyclone strack ber again, laying her over till 
two or three feet of her main deck were in the water. Consternation 
was now ~~ on pe | countenance. Maint psai 
in ribands, furetopsail one blown out of the gaskets, the main- 
mast bending like a aye, with some of the weather rigging carried 
away rendering it a y impossible for the men just then to go aloft. 
The rain beating on every exposed part like hail stones, causing 

8, the roaring of the mountainous seas breaking round us, the gush- 
of the wind and rain, the loud peals of thander, the vivid flashes of 
of the torn canvass, the shouting of the officers, 

Passengers, all ia one be- 


together 
wildering chaos, rendered it a scene awful! natare, 
ant pbnily ing hic - 


By this time the carpenters bad made @ temporary fixture for the 


In both Houses of Parliament there have been frequent and lengthy and 
most wearisome and unprofitable debates upon the Italian question, and 
its numerous off-shoots. But, as we have already remarked, very little 
insight into the future has been gained from any of them. There is how- 
ever one exception ; and though we cannot attach to it all the importance 
which some of our brethren attach, Lord Jobn Russell’s “statement” of the 
28th ult. is not to be entirely passed over. We gather from it authori- 
tatively that our government declines to take part in any Congress or 
Conference on Italian affairs, until it learns the precise terms of the 
peace agreed upon between France and Austria, of which indeed a rough 
draft is in print—as may be seen in another colamn—but which may be 
modified, and very considerably modified, by the two Plenipotentiaries- 
who are to meet at Zurich, with or without a representative of Sardinia. 
If there be nothing in that completed deed which would render such a 
course inopportune, our Foreign Secretary holds that England is bound by 
precedent and by duty to proffer her aid in the disentanglement of a 
complicated mesh. One would suppose however that he considers the pros- 
pective details of the Treaty as altogether impracticable, since a large ~ 
portion of his speech is devoted to a careful picking of them to pieces, 
and to showing that the Confederation is a scheme that cannot tend to give 
Italy the blessings of civil and religious freedom. Lord John, it must 
be owned, took rather a sentimental view of what may or might have 
been done ; and in the presence of so many stern facts, such allusions as 
his Lordship made to Petrarch and Leonardi are somewhat out of place. 
The massacre at Perugia, and the abdication (on paper) of Leopold of 
Tuscany in favour of his son, are themes more engrossing at the moment. 
Towards the close of a diffuse debate, an admission was drawn from Lord 
Palmerston that our Government was the medium of that communication 
between the belligerent Emperors , which led to the armistice and the peace; 
but thePremier accompanied this avowal with an emphatic declaration that 


he ship became inundated with numbers of beautiful 

















































































ted, some even entering the cabin.” 
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Tue HorricoitoraL Society, Lonpox.—A new Arcadia is about to 
| be created at the West End :—Gardens fay beauty and for use ; meant 
to become the charm of the London season, a lounge and delight of 

fashion—and, at the same time, a nursery of horticultural science and 

art. This proposed new garden is to be planted at Kensington Gore, on 
part of the estate purchased by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, out of the surplus proceeds of that Exhibition, and is to be planted 
at the instance of the Council of the Horticultaral Society. After letting 
on building leases certain outlying portions of their estate, the Commis- 
sioners have reserved about fifty acres, forming a parallelogram between 
Prince Albert Road and Exhibition Road. A portion of this space, in- 
clusive of a proposed winter garden, and also of Italian arcades with 
which the Commissioners themselves propose to surround it, will contain 
about twenty acres available for the new en of the Society. 

The advantages of the site are great. e garden will be in tke im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Hyde Park. The shape and situation of the 
ground, which slopes gradually from the north to the south, admits of 
the formation of successive terraces on different levels, affording facili- 
ties for effective and ornamental treatment, and is well adapted besides 
for the effective display of sculpture ; while a fine winter garden at the 
upper end, and a colonnade extending round it, will afford a promenade 
of three quarters of a mile in length, sheltered from heat and cold, wind 
and wet. The colonnade will also offer peculiar facilities for the display 
of the flowers and fruit at the annual shows, free from all those risks of 
weather which have not unfrequently marred the Chiswick fétes. The 
Council of the Society have dore well in seizing this noble offer. 

There seems little doubt that the intentions of the Council will be car- 
ried out in their entirety. Her Majesty has contributed £1,000 towards 
their realization, and Prince Albert £500, besides taking £500 worth of 
debentures. A long list of influential patrons also, is published. 
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HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES HE — he declined to approve, or commend in any way whatever the rough 
aplstonied valuable in ih count. An ot the MEMBERS OF THE | terms drafted by the French ambassador in London, and handed by 
SENATE, and HOUSE OF 2urneeent ar BS at 


FOREIGN LEGATIONS, are on taken during the inns Beeston of Congress British hands to the Austrian Minister. The affair isa small one ; but 
‘ashington. 


DAGUERREOTYrES, MiwATURES, and PoRTRatrs, can be copied to any desired size, and | it eatablishes the fact that the proposals for a termination of hostilities 
finished in On. or Waren Covouns, or in Mxazorint Stvie. really did come from Louis Napoleon. 

One other word about Lord John Russell’s important speech, as it is 
called. He noticed at the outset the announcement of the Monileur 
that France was about to diminish her forces. Did he remember that, 
just previously to the opening of the Italian campaign, there was 
also some talk of French disarmament; but that further con- 
sideration thereof was indefinitely suspended because the French Em- 
peror cooly stated that he couldn’t possibly disarm, inasmuch as his 
naval and military establishments had been only put upon an improved 
peace footing? Perhaps, we say, this recollection came across Lord Johan. 
Certainly nothing could be less emphatic than his allusion to the news 
of that day. He was “ glad” to see the intimation in the Monileur. He 
“ hoped” that it might augur prolonged tranquillity in Europe. That was 
all. His brevity was fall of point. He did not fly off into the ecstatic and 
insane belief that all cause for uneasiness was dispelled by the mere scratch 
of an official pen. He is too well read in French history. He knows too well 
that the most ardent admirers of Louis Napoleon set down among his most 
eminent virtues—tenacity of purpose, inflexibility of will, patience, and 
secret working towards his end. But or this point we will not dwell. 
Our readers are familiar at least with our own unconquerable suspi- 
cions ; and without vanity we may add that the recent events in Italy 
have not led us to mistrust our judgment of the man, who contrives to 
monopolise in bis own person so much influence upon the destinies of 
Europe. 

In the meantime the destinies of Italy remain in a state of hopeless 
incertitude, and none bat dishonest or mole-eyed writers can fail to 
perceive that a vivid and most unfavourable contrast may be drawn 
b the prospects of that hapless land a few months since, and its 
present alarming condition. Lombardy alone has been a gainer, though 
transferred from Austrian to Sardinian sway, without any refer- 
ence whatever to her wishes. Yet even her gain would seem to be pre- 
carious. Possessed of the famous fortresses, before which Louis Na- 
poleon acknowledged that he recoiled, Austria can at any moment pour 
down her legions and repossess herself of Milan, for pretexts are 
not wanting when potentates are resolved to quarrel. The lesser States, 
including Tuscany, are described as most desirous to realise the dream 
of national independence, which was temptingly held up to them— 
—for no other purpose it now is plain, but that one despot 
might gain a little military fame, and another tighten and 
legitimatise the bondage in which he holds varicus peoples who 
writhe under his yoke. In short, the flagitious expedition, so mach be- 
praised at its outstart, appears simply to have eubstitated the Demon of 
Revolution, stalking abroadvand dangerous, for the Angel of Liberty 
which it invoked. The Htalians in several parts of the Peninsula are 
rising in arms to achieve or maintain the freedom promised them, and 
neutral Earope waits in painfal suspense the action of the French auto- 
crat. Will he for the third time change his programme, and become per- 
force the Liberator, or will be quarter his legions throughout central Italy, 
under pretence of maintaining order, and do for petty and unworthy 
Princes what he has done for the Pope at Rome? Turn the eyes which 
way you may, there is no agreeable prospect before them. 

These remarks are already stretched to such forbidding amplitude, 
that we curtail or omit something that might be said on the situation of 
the “ master of the situation” himself. But it can scarcely be a pleasant 
one, however grateful to the fevered brow the first laurels of victorious 
generalship. After “ warning” Germany not to interfere whilst he ewept 
the Italian soil clean from the Alps to the , {t must have been mor- 
tifying to acknowledge the Rhine as an to his designs. After 
boldly taking in hand the Kossuths and the Garibaldis of the day, it must 
have been vexatious to find that there was danger in employing them 
for his purposes. After the vivas and roses which accompanied his every 
advancing step in Piedmont and Lombardy, it must have been gall and 
wormwood to know that two hundred of bis own Parisian police were 
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To CoraggsPonpents.—A subscriber, it is presumed, sent us, by city post, on 
the 10th inst., a written request to send his paper to the Ocean House, New- 
port. Unfortunately, he forgot to sign his name, or append his city address ! 
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The Week's News from the Old World. 

The Liverpool mail of the 30th ult. clears up none of the uncertainties 
that have latterly prevailed, respecting the issues of the brief and fool- 
ish war waged in Italy, and the foolish peace by which it was terminated. 
Not only is no one satisfied ; there does not seem to be the slightest pro- 
bability that any nation, any potentate, any parliament, any press, will 
be satisfied. And this without any disposition to be querulous, or un- 
reasonable in one’s expectations—the world was offered such a splen- 
did programme ; the few who mistrusted it were stigmatised as so full 
of prejudice! Yet how stands it now? What has been the course of 
events? What has Europe gained trom this famous Italian expedition, 
which was announced to be the clearing-storm of European warfare, the 
harbinger of a long-enduring peace. 

Turning, as well we may, to our own countiy first—and not forgetting 
that, as we decided against taking part or lot in the war, we can scarce- 
ly expect our interests to be considered in arrangements made by the 
belligerents for its close—we might still hope for our humble sbare in 
the general benefit predicted for Europe. Are we likely to realise this? 
Avk the unfortunate tax-payers, men whose gains or salaries are mode- 
rate, and who grudge therefore the payment of any portion thereof to 
the necessities of the State, It is true that our Prime Minister and our 
Foreign Secretary express themselves confident in the amiable disposi- 
tions of their ally across the Channel, and berate the doubting 
guardians of the public who judge men by their actions rather than 
their words, Yet what says the inexorable Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? “Good people, I must have another four pence added to your 
income-tax, for we relax in the completion and improvement of 
our defences.” Strange language this, if the Cabinet were so thoroughly 
convinced, as certain writers pretend, that continental swords are now 
to be wrought into plough-shares. But it may be said that all this 
lavish expenditure for armaments and fortifications was designed and 
embodied in the annual estimates, before the Paris Monifeur had delivered 
that gracious announcement as to the contemplated reduction of the 
French naval and military forces to a peace footing, which is welcomed 
as the most acceptable bit of news in the latest mail-bag. Indeed, on 
this declaration of the Imperial will and pleasure, some of our co- 
temporaries have broken forth into extravagant congratulations. 
Trade and commerce, say they, are now relieved from the onus of a 
doubtful future ; riffe-clubs and rifled cannon may cease to vex us. Not 
thus thinks Lord Palmerston. After the promulgation alluded-to, that 
is to say, on the evening of the 29th ult., he declared in his place in Par- 
liament that Great Britain could not under any circumstances bind her- 
self to any disarmament whatever. Many reasons, other than the real 
one, may be assigned for such wise determination, since it is not permis- 
sible for men in office to state their views or surmises openly in regard to 
foreign powers. The coufitry is justly held to aceouat for the public ut- 
terances of its government ; not for sharp criticiem or stinging 
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when they emanate from individual legislators like Lord Lyndhurst, or } become an insulting one. In his own capital too, how irritating the 
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sigualise his arrival the enlistment of fresh hordes of spies 
ee cotati and to == his faithful subjects from the con- 
tamination of foreiga criticism, by an exclusion, more rigorous than 
ever, of foreign critiques upon his conduct. But we forbear. We 
have flown at Bonapartism, when it was in all its pride of place. Its 
bollowness is now apparent to all lookers-on who are not blind. It is 
dangerous yet, however. It can work mischief; it must be watched, 
even if despised. Small wit, in any conceivable quantity, may be em- 
ployed in ridiculing those who are prone to panic ; bat we agree with 
Lord Lynd burst that distrust is as much a national duty, as it is hateful 
in the relations of private life. It does not follow that things never 
may be, because they never can be. Who would have predicted on the 
lst of May, that seventy or eighty thousand French soldiers would, 
within a few weeks, be buried in Italian soil, or languishing in Italian 
hospitals, for political results so lame and impotent ? 





Home Affairs. 

Continental politics so completely engross public attention ia Great Bri- 
tain, that we have not much torecord. One item of news however, has its 
painfal side. With the session of the newly-elected Parliament began the 
sessions of Election Committees on various contested seats ; and the result 
so far has shown that a large amount of bribery and corruption is still prac- 
tised by—or at least on behalf of —candidates for the honour of Membership. 
The latest papers mention the unseating of four M. P’s, all of whom are 
among the supporters of Lord Palmerston, the Liberals, that is, who cry 
out against a free press when it does not happen to echo their senti- 
ments. In this ignominious list are found Messrs. Price and Mook, who 
represented Gl ter; Mr. Latham, M.P. for Wakefield; and Mr. 
Schenley, well-known in this country by a marriage with a rich Ameri- 
can heiress, who is now turned out of his seat for Dartmouth. We have 
not gone through the published evidence in these cases; but we pre- 
sume that the only moral excuse that can be pleaded—a poor one at 
best—is that the candidate generally leaves the drumming-up for votes to 
the agency of some pettifogging lawyer. 

It is thought by some of the London journalists that Mr. Gladstone’s 
increase to the Income-Tax has been contentedly received by the Lower 
House of Parliament, a complete modification of the means of 
levying our enormous ue will be indispensable in the ensuing 
year, and the whole subject of taxation must then be fairly faced. 
It is even surmised in some quarters that the astute Chancellor of the 
Exchequer leans to Mr. Cubden’s view of the expediency and fair- 
ness of direct, in place of indirect, taxes. If so, and if the 
entanglement of European politics should be in such degree 
cleared up that a few years of peace may be foreseen, it is not im- 
possible that the great battle of Custom-Houses may then be duly 
fought, and the relative political strength of capital and labour be duly 
brought to a test. The idea at least of simplifying the whole revenue 
scheme is grateful ; nor can one avoid a conviction that property, under 
the present system, does not contribute its proper share to the national 
purse. Nevertheless, the opponents of so vast a change will naturally 
find a hundred objections to it; and withoat apprehending any colli- 
sion of classes or disturbance of any sort, we foresee that the discussion 
of the subject will produce an amount of excitement and interest, 
far surpassing that which has been engendered at sundry periods by 
Corn-Law changes or Parliamentary Reform. Without committing our- 
selves to any opinion, we see no cause why the process, which serves for 
municipal and county purposes, should not be made applicable to the 
exigencies of the nation. 

The Government has acted liberally and wisely in the matter of the 
North-of-Ireland agitators, arraigned as members of the Phoenix Club. 
They pleaded “ guilty,’’ but were discharged on their own recognisances 
to appear when called up for judgment—which is tantamount to pardon 
and release. 

Health and domestic comfort attend so constantly upon our own dear 
Sovereign, that we fall into an ungracious habit of saying little or no- 
thing respecting heg Majesty’s movements. We do not, it is true, cull 
many extracts from the Court Journal or Morning Post ; and there is per- 
haps no better proof of the order and quiet that pervade the Royal cir- 
cle, than that one hears so little about it, beyond the tedious record of 
ceremunials that repeat themselves. 








The British Provinces. 

Against pleaded authority for astatement, what is the use of pleading 
its improbable nature? Thas the Montreal Pilot declares that Mr. Cob- 
den has been offered the Governor-Generalship of Canada, and we would 
not be so impolite as to question so positive an announcement. We 
hear nothing Of it, however, in quarters generally well-icformed ; and 
do not, in fact, expect the return of the Honourable Member for Rochdale 
to this continent by the next steamer, or the next after that. On the 
other hand, the Prince of Wales is said to be really contem- 
plating a visit to British North America next year, probably 
accompanied by the Colonial Secretary. The occasion will be a happy 
one for loyal rejoicing, and more appropriate, we cannot but think, than 
the 13th of September next, when we see it is proposed to celebrate 
the centenn‘al anniversary of the surrender of Quebec to British sway. 
Would it not be well and generous to consider the feelings of the French 
Ganadians on the subject? As for the Victoria Bridge at Montreal, 
whether its actual or its formal opening be the epoch for rejoicing, the 
Canadians may well be proud of it. 





A Singular Anagram. 

Among the cariosities—not of literature—but of letters, the Anagram was 
wont to be a favourite in the days of a by-gone generation. Who, for instance, 
has not smiled blandly over that famous transposition, which aptly converts 
“ Horatio Nelson” inte Honor est a Nilo ? 

The taste, however, for this sort of laborious trifling has almost passed away ; 
nor do we propose to re-open the subject of cabalistic lettering. Our only pur- 
port is to offer a new specimen of its eccentricities, which came upon us 
recently during a vain attempt to solve certain mysteries, that occupy just 
Many serious minds. It is commended alike to snappers-up of unconsidered 
trifles, and to readers who chance to be imbued with a little tinge of supersti- 
tious sensitiveness. We strive to hope that, though almost as curious, it is not 
80 unimpeachably appropriate as the one quoted above.—The name, so much in 
men’s mouths, “ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” may by this method be con- 
verted into, An open plot—arouse, Albion ! 

* 
Cricket. United States v. Canada. 

This match, which termjnated in favour of the Eleven of the United States— 
a8 we reported last week—is described at great length in the Toronto papers. 
We can however find room for only a brief summary. The days were Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week ; the scene of the friendly strife was the neigh- 
bourhood of Toronto ; the weather was fine though variable, and the ground in 
good order. The Canadians ‘won the toss and took first innings, in which some 
excellent batting seems to have been made, ending in a score of 95, a very fair 
one, 26 of which were made by Mr. Phillips. The American Eleven then went 
in, and counted 112 rans, 36 of which were by Mr. Hammond and 29 by Mr. 
Higham—Canada commenced the second innings immediately, and numbered 
15 without a wicket down. Next day, the score was completed to 88, Mr. 
Dykes making 22, Mr. Wilby the same number, and Mr. Collis 21. The Ameri- 
Cans then went in and gained the requisite 72, with four wickets to go down, 
thus winning what proved in the end to be a tolerably easy game. 


The contestants, though nominally Statesmen and Canadians, may be all set 
down as English. The former party comprised Messrs. Hammond, Sharp, Wis- 
ter, Newhall, Wilby, Marsh, Higham, Hall, Crossley, Collis, and Hallis, princi- 
pally from New York and Philadelphia. Mr. Symes, of St. Louis, Mo., formerly 
of St. George’s Club, New York, acted as their umpire, and Master G. New- 
hall, of Philadelphia, as scorer. The Province was represented by Messrs. 
Phillips and Rykert, of St. Catherine ; Dykes, Galt; Rogerson, Brampton ; 
Sharpe, Hamilton; Jones, Brockville ; Stanley, Cobourg ; Howard, Parsons, 
Patterson and Read, Toronto. Mr. Madison acted as umpire on this side, and 
Mr. Bowlby, of Newmarket, as scorer. 

This is, we believe, the sixth match played between the U.S. and Canada, 
alternating at Toronto and New York. Our countrymen resident hereabouts 
have now won the laurels on four occasions. 





The New York Yacht Club Squadron. 

The annual excursion of the vessels that sail under the flag of this association 
commenced a week ago ; and tidings of their spirited and interesting progress 
has been gazetted from Glen Cove, New London, and Newport. The Commo- 
dore, in his sloop Maria, has the d, the Vice-C aiding him 
in the schooner Favorita. The list of the squadron on this cruise is more than 
usually numerous, and comprises the fullowing : Schooners, Favorita, Haze, 
Gipsey, Zinga, Widgeon, Madgie, Juliet, My: , America, Stélla, Dawn, 
Norma, Bonita, and Restless ; Sloops, Maria, Julia, Rebecca, G 
Irene, Mannersing, Narragansett, Alpha, L’ Esperance, Ray, Scud, and 
Escort. All has been so far propitious, and some —— matches have taken 
place. We must, however, agree with the N. Y. Observer in its reprimand of 
the arrangement, under which Sunday last was appointed for a formal weigh- 
ing of the anchor—P. 8. A Regetta took took place on Thursday at Newport* 
when the wind was light and unfavoarable for larger craft, and a “ slow af- 
fair” was the result. The Mf ie won lst class schooner prize, beating 
the Favorita and Zinga ; the the 2nd, beating the Wi No lst 
class sloops contended. In the 2ad, the Plover beat the Escort, and won ; in 
the 3rd, the Narragansett, beating the Ray and Alpha. 


—>—_—_ 
Ruste. 


The critics have a holiday, The Metropolitan entertainments seem to 
offer no scope for their pens ; so we fill a part of our accustomed space 
with pleasant gossip from a late London weekly paper. 
To the world at large the late Prince Metternich is known only in his 
character of the greatest diplomatist of the age ; but those who enjoyed 
the honour of his acquaintance are aware that his intellectual powers 
were by no means absorbed in diplomacy. He was a man of singularly 
versatile talent, and remarkable alike for his elegant tastes and varied 
attainments. In several branches of science the extent of his knowledge 
frequeatly occasioned surprise in those whose studies had been special! 
directed to such pursuits. Mechanics, architecture, botany, and horti- 
culture formed the favourite amusements of his leisure hours. Prince 
Metternich loved to assemble around him men eminent for their talents 
and attainments. and his social intercourse with such persons helped him 
to store his mind with the vast fund of knowledge he Met- 
ternich was a lover of all the fine arts, and to music he was passionately 
devoted. He was fond of conversing with musical composers, and of 
discussing q in tion with what the Germans term “ Tond- 
ichtang.” 
Rossini visited Vienna io 1822, and remained there about three years. 
The brilliant operatic company then assembled in the Austrian capital 
comprised Mesdames James Fodor, Colbran, Mombelli, Signore Rabini, 
David, Lablache, Tamburini, &c., and “ Zelmire,”’ “ Tancredi,” “ Otello,” 
and “La Gazza Ladra,”’ were performed in admirable style. The 
* Gran Maestro” was the frequent guest of Prince Metternich, and, os 
the latter himself declared, “ he was an ornament of his salon.’’ One 
evening, during a conversation on music and operatic composition, the 
Prince expressed to Rossini bis ideas in reference to the characteristic 
difference between German and Italian music ; he remarked that Ger- 
man character and feeling are forcibly reflected in some of the old na- 
tional songs and popular melodies, as, for ple, in the song :— 

Freut Each des Lebens, 

So langé noch ein Fiinkchen gliht 

Pflucket die Rose, 

Eb’ sie verbliht.* 

The Prince then hummed the air of the song, and asked Rossini wheth- 
er he did not think it might be possible to interweave such a pure Ger- 
man melody into an Italian operat Rossini smiled, took a very long 
pinch of snuff, and then asked the Prince to hum the air in. 

The next opera which Rossini com was “ Semiramide,” and who 
that has ever heard the air, “ Freut Euch des Lebens,” can fail to recog- 
nize it in the = first bab the introduction. 

A musical critic in a man journal thus expresses his disa vel of 
the recent Monster Concerts at the 8; at ratese so No 
musician can listen with anything like satisfaction to a concert in which 
the performers are numbered by thousands. In oratorios yates a 
ies the number of the performers has its limit ; but seven per- 
sons cannot be said to form either an orchestra or a chorus. They are 
merely a disconnected mass. The sounds | rodace, whether vocal 
or instrumental, have no musical meaning, the result is nothing but 
mere deafening noise. One may imagine a mob singing a song or hymn 
in unisono, and one may also imagine the effect to be grand and impos- 
ing, but when a mob attempts to sing a chorus in parts, and, above all, 
a fugued chorus, certainly their efforts must produce anything bat 
music. 

The success which has attended the action of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg’s opera of “ Diane de Solange,”’ has, it is ramoured, induced the 
director of the opera at Paris to enter into arrangements for its ae 
ance, and it is said that the principal part will be filled by e 
Stoltz. The plot of the opera is not very new, much the same idea be- 
longing to the play of “ Plot and Passion,” and the younger Dumas’s 
novel of “ Un roman d’une femme.” The heroine is one of those beauti- 
ful female spies who are employed to coquette with and betray their ad- 
mirers. She, of course, falls in love with one of them, and betrays her 
employers instead. 

ween the ee rm em 1858, oot Sete, 1859, . new 
were performed in Germany—“ Diane de ,” by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg ; “The Barber of on Cereitios = Aoaa of Land- 
ekroa,” by Abert ; “ Alfred of Bagland,” by Chemin-Petit ; “ The Forest 
of Hermanstadt,” by Westmayer ; and “ Carlo Rosa,” by Schultz. 
oo 
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THE BANQUET TO MR. CHARLES KEAN. 

The highest compliment that was ever paid to a member of the thea- 
trical was accorded on Wednesday last to Mr. Charles Kean. 
Actors beforetimes have been 
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some of whom did more to injure than uphold the Stage—but here are 
com ed men whoee patriotic — in all departments of the 
State do really impart to their commendation a measare of honour which 
Mr. Kean must as deeply feel as he bas gracefully acknowledged. 

We do not regret that the Dake of Newcastle presided at the Banquet, 
in place of the Earl of Carlisle, who is at his viceregal post in Ireland, 
No one could have uttered compliments aud commendations more sin- 
cerely and pleasingly than Lord Carlisle ; bat he was not, like the Dake 
of Newcastle, a fellow-Etonian with Mr. Kean. He could not, therefore, 
have touched, as the Chairman did, a string which made the heart of the 
honoured guest vibrate—recalliog from Memory the sights and straggles 
above Windsor-bridge, when Taunton and Kean were rival rowers in 
their happy scbool days. 

Indeed, a more efficient presidency conld not have been found for the 
occasion ; for, specially representing Eton College, where the “ New- 
castle prize,” founded oy the late Dake, is a boon for annual competi- 
tion ; and, fortunately, having bimself, with three brothers, been at Eton 
when Charles Kean was there, the Duke’s testimony to the Popalarity 
and worth of his old schoolfellow came forth with peculiar grace; and 
his appreciation of Mr. Kean’s professional career was as just as hearty, 
especially when he said that the Festival “ was not a party meeting, bat 
a compliment to a man who was a national benefactor, and that minis- 
+ and co-miuisters of the Crown were present to do honour to Mr. C. 
ean,” 
Mr. Gladstone’s presence was, also, highly valuable.” His strict and 
sensitive ienti nay, we may say, his acknowledged piety— 
would have kept him absent had there been anything abstractedly wron, 
in patronising a representative of the British Drama. But the lover 
critic of Homer—the Shakespeare of antiquity—could not avert his face 
from the interpreter of the greater poet of our own country ; and we 
have no doubt that he enjoyed an evening gst ol hoolfell 
when he must have laid dowo his Budget with all the satisfaction that a 
porter feels on releasing his shoulders from the knot. 
_ What a retrospect, too, for General Burgoyne, who has worn her Ma- 
jesty’s uniform for half a century, to bave his memory carried back to 
the playing-fields of Eton and the boating and bathing in Father Thames ! 
Nor could the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Tanaton, whose zeal in behalf of 
his second captain on the river has done so much in rousing the interest 
‘of Etonians, been otherwise than deeply gratified when witnessing the 
result which has answered his appeal. 

But there is a wider circle than a merely Etonian clique to which this 
celebration has spread. There has now been a great public vindication 
of the Drama, an acknowledgment of the services of the Stage, an 
clation shown of the actor’s vocation and the respect due to it, which. we 
trust, will sink deep into the public mind. The actor is no mere mime, 
In his highest walk he becomes, as the Chairman showed, an archwolo- 
gist more instructive than the historian ; a painter, illustrating history 
more completely than the brush and canvass ever achieved ; and a stra- 
tegist in the ordering and control of a multitude of people, with a skill 
that any general might envy. He would be accounted a very clever co- 
lonel who could disperse his regiment on the stage of the Princess’s 
without confusion, and withdraw them without a crash; yet Mr. Kean 
handles on those boards 600 or 700 persons with ease and exactness, In 
fact, the theatre is the one place fo which iastruction and amusement 
may be combined ; where the mind may relax itself from labour, yet in- 
sensibly be imbibing the highest lessons of wisdom and truth ; what 
the noble Chairman explained on this point, Mr. Kean has for nine years 
been proving. 

Richly has this compliment been earned—the Banquet, which has 
= away, and the Testimonial, which. remains—and never could it 

ave been so effectually won but for that estimable and accomplished 
lady, Mrs. Charles Kean, who, by sharing the labours and triumphs of 
her husband, has lightened the one and sweetened the other, and whose 
presence at the festive scene, accompanied by her amiable daughter and 
only child, enabled her to hear that the acknowledgment of a public 
debt to Mr. Kean includes an obligation scarcely less due to herself. 

The meeting last Wednesday in St. James’s Hall demonstrated the 
high admiration and esteem which Mr. Charles Kean has elicited, either 
in bis public character as an actor or as manager of one of the purest 
and best-regulated theatres in London, or as a private individual whose 
social virtues have won the respect and love of all those who know 
him. He has ever been a kind and generous friend to his poorer profes- 
sioual brethren, and who can forget the active and liberal part he took 
in the establishment of “ The Dramatic Coilege?”’ Why, the whole Pro- 
a eee view this banquet as the actor’s triumph.—Zondon Era, 
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Hatts And HFauncies. ' 


Mr. Young, editor of this journal, has returned to the city, 
after a fortuight’s excursion through the White Mountains, 
Lord Brougham and the Duke of Buccleuch will be nominated for the 
office of Chancellor of the University of Edinbar; The election takes 

lace in October, by the General Council of the oiversity, which nam- 

rs above 300 members. A well-known banker {n the North of Eng- 
land lately observed that several of his clerks had adorned themselves 
with moustaches. He called into his private room all the moustached, 
and said, “ Gentlemen, I have no wish to interfere with your private 
amusements or hobbies, but [ must insist upon the moustaches being off 
in business houre. After 5 P.M,, indulge your hobbies if you choose.” 
————Mr. Adams, the sculpté the colossal figure of General C. J. 
Napier, in Trafalgar square, London, has just completed the model of 
another statue of the same illustrious warrior, to be placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. On the 19th ult., a workman named James Matthews, 
ascended to the summit of the cathedral by at Salisbury, which is at 
an altitude of 404 feet from the ground, the — of oiling the 
vane. The feat was accomplished by means of small iron handles which 
are firmly fixed to the exterior of the . Before descending he 
mounted the cross above the vane, and stood upright upon it,————_ 
Sir Morton Peto, Bart. M.P., bas the town of Lowestoft 
with a very handsome stained glass window, to be placed in the west 
end of the Townhall. t is stated that some Englishmen have 
taken up the administration of the estates of the son of the late 














Viceroy of PayPt The estates are of immense value, about one 
beaters « thousand fellahs-or being employed.———— 


1, R.A., has just completed the statue to the 
memory of Joseph Hume, which is about to be erected at Mon- 
trose. The figure is represented as in the act of addressing the House 
A small aes, Userting Go came of Gn cli ot eaten 
made to support the figure, which in other r ta is perfectly free. 
to ne ee ~ need ene to puna stone, cov: 
preparation w n to resist the action of atmosphe- 
ric moisture in the stone of the ne# Houses of Parliament.——_——On 
friend of the 


the authority of a private letter from an intimate 
N. Y, Post announces that Mr, Charles Dickens will visit 





res, which are 
Titian, Carlo Dolci, Guido, Claude, Velasquez, Murilla, Recboon Van- 
éyck, Bir Joshua Reynolds, Sir T. Lawrence, Miller, ————Herr 
Formes, the celebrated basso, bas passed 


merica. 

refrigerator car has been introduced, into . 

articles are put———-——Lord Stanley bas just 
brary named after him ai King’s Lyon. This 
lordship endowed the institution with £1,000 in 1853.—_—_——The Rt. 
Hon. Stuart Wortley has addressed several meetings in England and 
Scotland on the peliien and prospects of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, with a view of securing more general support for the enterprise. 
The Earl of Leicester has just completed the reclamation from 
the sea of 700 acres of the vast tract of low marshy lands near the little 
of Wells, Norfolk. For this purpose a great embankment, involy- 
ao outlay of sume £12,000, bas been carried from the Holkham side 
ells in a straight line towards the sea.————The American Gaslight 
fournai is the title of a new monthly publication, 
blic health.” the second 
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which were to bave taken part, on the Lake of Garda and in the marshes 

of Mantua, in the siege operations.” The lessee of my Lane 

Theatre offers to employ, at liberal salaries, amateurs who are willing to 

submit themselves for the approval of two competent and impartial 

Here is, indeed, a rare chance for the stage strack! 

he Duke of Northumberland bas = 1,000 bottles of old sherry, 30 
years in bottle, to the Westminster Hospita!, for the use of the patient 








Sunday he again attended Divine service in the High Church, and took 
his seat in the throne pew set a for Royalty and its annual Represen- 
tative, the Lord High Com er. Ona Monday afternoon his Royal 
Highness visited the recently opened National Gallery While his 
sence was vainly expected by some 10,000 or 20,000 persons assem 
at Granton to witness a grand regatta on the Forth, the young Prince 





————Chureh’s “ Heart of the Andes” is greatly praised by the Fine Arts 
oritic of the London Times. Mr. Church has just returned from his cruise 
in search of ice-bergs. He was very successful ; made abundant sketches ; 
aad improved bis health. In Holland there are three assurance offi- 
ces for cattle’s lives. One company bas all its assured cattle vaccinated, 
as a preservation against contagious pneumonia. Another company in- 
noculates only when the disease has invaded the animals’ stalls. The 
third company does not vaccinate at all. It has been calculated that the 
first com has lost 6 per cent. of cattle; the second, 11 per cent.; 
and the third, 40 per cent.- —The Coffer dam for the last pier of 
the Grand Trunk Railway Bridge over the St. Lawrence is completed. 
————lIt is reported in many of the papers, on what authority does 
not appear, that Mr. James, the novelist, bas determined to leave Veuice 
and retura to Virginia, for the purpose of making that State his perman- 
ent abiding place. The Goodwood stakes were won by Mr. Ten 
Broeck’s horse “ Stark,” bred in America. The Goodwood Cup was won 
by “ The Promised Land,” the American mare “ Prioress” obtaining the 
ird place.— A firm in Philadelphia, is about to forward a band- 
some sewing machine for notation to the Empress of the French.—— 
——A striking proof of the confidence which the general public has io 
the future of British Colambia was afforded, says the Times corres- 
gates by the result of the sale of lots in Queensborough, the capital. 
he sale took place by public auction at Victoria on the first and sec- 
ond days of June. The number of lots sold was 310, which fetched $98,- 
270. of the lots brought enormous prices, $1,400 to $1,900 each. 
——-——t is stated, upon good authority, saysa London paper of the 
29th ult. that Mr. Ten k won £23,000, and that his friends secared 
£7,000 as their share of Starke’s victory for the Goodwood Stakes.—— 
— iron crown of the old Lombard kings, which had been removed 
from Monza to Verona, is, the Vienna journals declare, to be placed in 
the collection of Crown jewels of the empire at Vienna. Roger, 
the celebrated tenor of the Grand Opera, met with a terrible accident 
lately while walking out with his guo in his park at Villers-sur-Marne. 
While getting over a hedge his piece went off and lodged the contents in 
bisarm. Amputation was found to be necessary. @ operation was 
lly performed, and no danger to his life was anticipated —— 
——The sum of £142 is ae | subscribed for erecting the monument to 
Ettrick She y logne Theatre, fired lightning, was 
barned Sn eerete ee eee Se 22nd ult. he celebra- 
ted composer Verdi bas started a subscription at Busetto, in Parma, for 
soldiers wounded in the Italian independence. Wide apart are the 
‘ways of Louis and Lucien Bonaparte. Those of the latter, at all events, 
are not illustrated by an out-pouring of blood. Lucien is now in bonny 
Weardale, translating the Song of Solomon into the dialect of the Dales- 
men.——-——The sister of Chateaubriand, Counters Marigny, living at 
Dinan, Bretagne, bas lately celebrated her 100th birthday.————Dur- 
dng a late debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Bright incidentally men- 
tioned the tact that some time since he and Mr. Cobden had each a leg- 
acy of £1,500 left by a person they had never seen, as some compensa- 
tion for their efforts to oppose the Ruesian war. 


—_— 
PARIS FASHIONS. 


Coquetry is in nowise disposed to sacrifice any of its rights during the 
heats, which bave reached a climax almost unheard of in these tem- 
regions. It is absolutely impossible to have recourse to anything 
the lightest fabrics, so necessity, mother of invention, has come to 
‘the resoue with a beautiful substance called grénadine a. which is so 
aérial in texture, that it reminds one of the impalpable garments men- 
the ancient poets, Although the grénadine is so thin, yet it is 

en soi brochée ; sometimes the pattern only consists of a square, 
indicated by a single thread, and in the square is placed a spot of two 
colours, or two shades of the same colour. The grounding is always 
white, and the skirts are full and flounced—a bouillon b each 
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was fully inspecting the works of the different masters, ancient and 
modern, represented in this gallery of art. On leaving, his Royal High- 
ness expressed his high gratification with his visit which lasted above an 
boar and a half.—/bid, July 28. 


—=—_—_ 


Obituary. 


Tue Queen or PortuGaL.—This princess, who died after a very short 
illness of disease of the throat, was baptized by the name of Stephanie 
Frederique Antoinette, odnp Ge daughter of Prince Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen. But little more than a year since, the illustrated papers pub- 
lished elaborate accounts of her marriage. The ceremony was perform- 
ed = proxy at the Charch of St. Hederige, ian Berlin, April 29, 1858, 
and in person at Lisbon, on the eighteenth of May following. Passing 
through Engiand, on her way to Portugal, the Princess became the guest 
of Queen Victoria, and attracted much of the popular attention, from 
her beauty and winning manners. Stephanie’s early life was not court- 
ly. She was brought up ia a little Saabian country town, where her 
father resided until 1848 ; but after the revolution the house became es 
tablished at Dusseldorf, and the royal alliance wis contracted at Berlin 
a year ago. The Queen’s birthday fell on the fifteenth of July: she died 
at Lisbon on the sixteenth, having just completed ‘her tweaty second 
year. 

Tue East or Harsorovou.—The death of Robert Sherard sixth Ear) 
of Harborough, Baron Harborough, and Baron Sbherard, of Leitrim, Ire- 
land, took place at his seat, Stapleford Park, near Melton Mowbray. 
Deceased was only son of the fifth earl, by Eleanor, daughter of the 
Hon. J. Monckton, of Fineshade ; he was born ia 1797, and succeeded to 
the titles and his estates in 1807, and on his attaining his majority in 
1818 it is said he succeeded to a rent-roll of £22,000 per annum, and 
ready amounting to nearly £90,000. He married in 1843 Mary 
Eliza, deaghter of Captain E. D. Temple, by whom he has no issue, and 
the title becomes extinct. The Irish barony of Sherard, however, is now 
enjoyed by his cousin, Philip Castell Sherard, of Glation, near Stilton. 
His lordship had been confined to his room only a week. The deceased’s 
eccentricities, particalarly in early life, will be well remembered. The 
family derived its descent from the Conquest. 

Tae Dean ov Rivon.—lt is with deep r 
one of the most amiable and publ: i of men, Heary David Ers- 
kine, Dean of Ripon. This event place on Wednesday morning at 
the Deanery, and the news of it, which soon flew through the city, was 
everywhere received with grief. The feeling will be shared by the 
friends of many good objects of which Dr. Erskine was an advocate, and 

promoters of popular education t Yorkshire 
and beyoud its boundaries. Appoi 
ceased found himeelfin a sphere where the claims of Mechanics’ Institutes 
were slowly becoming pengen’ by the u classes and already ex- 
cited the lively sympathy of men in the middle ranks of society. His 
clear judgment at once perceived the capabilities of sach an agency, and 
pean 0 be was then beyond the meridian of life be lved that it should 
have his best — From that time until within last few months 
the name of the of Ripon has been familiar to the public as that of 
one of the most earnest advocates and promoters of Mechanics Insti- 
tutes. His hes in their behalf are almost without number, and the 
readiness with which be complied with applications for his help at anni- 
versary meetings, &c., proved alike his great umiability and his sense of 
the importance of institutions for which he so often sacrificed personal 
comfort and ease. He was a never-failing friend of the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics Institutes. His example was of great value in breaking 
down class prejudices, and in winning su t from many who needed 
such an example to call forth and stimulate their sympathy with this 


t we announce the death of 





flounce. A full bodice, & la vierge, is completed by a little fichu of the 
¢ame materia), which is crossed in front and pointed at the back. All 
round it are two flounces, and the ends 4 in the waist-ribbon, 
which is very wide, either plain or plaid. Mousseline de soie cannot 


There is some are in moro dresses, as piqué is too heavy 
this sultry weather. Unbleached foulard de \’Inde makes a charming 
ue for déshabille ; it is employed in a new costume, consisting 

of a full and | skirt plaitéd in at the waist, and a Zouave jacket, 
loose-fitting, wi t sleeves. Uader the jacket is worn a full chemise, 
in French cambric or muslin, reaching high up to the throat with bal- 
loon eleeves closed at the wrist. This toilette is rendered elegant if the 
the chemise ornamented with insertion and finished 
very narrow lace at the throat. The same kind of dreeses are made in 
unbleached batiste, a stuff which washes admirably, and is consequently 
mach used for children. When turned to this j il t, coloured 


? 


braids are used for embroidering. This is a distinotion which ought to be 


observed. : 
White dresses, the only real things for summer, k their ground ; 
admit of no novelty except in the way of trimming. Muslin and 
tkirte are generally covered with small flounces, and several 
fashionable iadies have red of an evening with their flounces in rows 
of threes, and between each set were frills of pink, blue, or green taffetas, 
#0 full that they looked like plaited ruches. Similar frills were arranged 
at the top of the sleeves, to look like epaulets, and the whole was com- 
at by a very wide taffetas sash, the ends of which were flounced. The 
part of a sash was never worn so narrow as at present, but the 
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ends are uated until at the bottom they are extremely wide. The 
dress we have just described would do for a ball if it were made of tulle, 
ribbon substituted for taffetas. A full berthe must be added, 


in front. 
The things for out-door wear are made of de Tours or 
of taffetas, the inner side of which is striped white and black. The pre- 
vailing sbape is the Talma, with a ruche one colour over another all 
round, making a framework. Chesnut, blue, and gray gros de Tours are 
very a , but they catoh the dirt and show the dust. Black, 
€ a8 an accessoire, is not used for dresses this season by les 
comme il faut. Downward stripes, checks, and spots called mig- 
tes, are all the rage. These patterns are even finding their way 
on the bonnets, and for this purpose the pattern of the dress is re 
po in — However, ladies who pique themselves on their 
taste, ve a new bonnet to go with every dress, exceptin 
negligée, when Say wear white straw.— aris letter. _ 


— ——_ 


Tax Price oy Waxes iw Scortaxp.—For the past ten days the 
Prince of Wales bas been residing at Hulyrood Palace, Edinburgh, en- 
gaged in the diligent prosecution of his studies. His royal highness has 

y visit to the aes Dr. — Playfair and 
several other eminent professors bave bad honour of repeated inter- 
views with him. Several of the most eminent teachers in town have 
been ed to direct the prince’s studies in particular de ts, in- 
pay eg ao in English history, and Dr. Lemmi in Italian. His 
royal ness has visited a number of public places, but the entire ab- 
sence of dispiay attending his movements had prevented many of those 
exclamations of welcome which would otherwise have attended his pro- 
, ipee mt ee Age ep pg ES 

avalry, w place on Portobello Sands after eight 
days’ drill, - 
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There was a large concourse of spectators, but the prince = 


was only ly recogn’ In the company of the reviewing officer, 

Solonel Dickson, ef theni6s> Lancum, ona commanding offer of the 
ng 

the Earl of Moreton, and attended by Colonel Bruce aad Colo- 

ted with evident interest _———- 
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ent of the day. As may be supposed, the son of the great Lord 

Erskine could not but take a deep interest in the progress of liberal 
litical principles, though he rarely manifested that interest in publi 
His was a truly genial and cat! disposition. He delighted to join 
Christians of other communigns than his own in promoting works of ge- 
neral benevolence ; and he actively fostered jati pecially con- 
nected with the charch of which he was a dignitary. For some time Dr. 
Erskine’s health had been failing, bat within the last tew weeks the fail- 
ure had been rapid, though, we believe, unattended by pain. He ex- 

ired, as we have said, on Wednesday » in the presence of his 
family, and in the 73d year of his age-—Leeds b 





Ma. WituiaM R. Hamittoy.—The late William Richard Hamilton, 
whose death we not long since annownced, was one of those men distin- 
aay for their taste and learning, and al 
n a great measure withdrawn himself from public life he deserves to be 
remembered for the active and zealous part which he took in the ad- 
ministration of affairs during a momentous period of our history. 

Born in the year 1777, he was sent at an early age to Harrow, then 
in the senith of its larity, and was there the — ~~ of man 
eminent men, An ent, the effects of which somewhat impaired 
physical activity during his long life, soon compelled him to leave that 
seat of learning ; for many weary months he lay helpless on a bed of 
sickness, but his mind was not idle, for with great courage and e- 
rance he undertook and completed a translation of the works of the great 
Sanaren 5 Go Hengennetien War. For a short he was a mem- 
ber of each of our Universities, although bis health prevented his gra- 
duating at either. When the late Lord 2 was appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Constantinople, in 1799, Mr. Hamilton accompanied him as At- 
taché and private secretary. 

In the same year he was sent to Egypt on a diplomatic mission to be 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces, and on the expulsion of the 
French from that country he was employed in negotiating the terms of 
peace, by which they agreed to surrender all the works of art which they 
were on the point of carrying off to France. On this occasion, Mr. Ham- 
ilton rendered a signal service to the lovers of Egyptian chronology in 
this country, and secured for the British Museum one of its most valuable 
treasures. information having been received that the French had coa- 
cealed in one of their transporis the very remarkable trilingual Rosetta 
stone, he went on board the ship though the plague had broken out in 
her, and obtained the valuable prize. A few years later, while returning 
to England in a vessel conveying the celebrated Elgin marbles to this 
country, he was shipwrecked on entering the —> Cerigo. In a few 
minutes the ship and the marb!es went to the , the crew only just 
saving their lives by jumping off the bowsprit on the rocks. Mr. Hamilton 

in Cerigo several months, and with the assistance 
divers succeeded with great difficulty and 
these invaluable works of ancient Greek art the sea. The publica- 
tion of the jaca, some time after his return to Ea; ——— 
he had not misspent his time in Egypt, since he had found sepute- 
nity, in the intervals of official duties to collect materials for a work con- 
taining a vast amount of new information respecting the antiquities of a 
country at that time but little knowa. 









































he 
leading part in the deliberations and proceedings of Lody, cau te 
th warned bim of the necessity of withdrawing himself still 
more those active duties in which he bad till then loved to indu 
His resigned hie trastesship in Vebreary, 1858, to the great regret of fe 


In 1833 Mr. Hamilton was one of those scientific and learned men who 
the Royal Geographical Society, ot which he was President 
during several years. He likewise devoted much of his time 
thoughts to the Royal Institution, the Royal Society of Litera 
the Dilettanti Society, of which last he was one of the most zealous 
active members till the period of bis last illness.—London Times. 


In London, the Baroness Speth, amg poly & waiting to the 
of Kent.—The Hon. and Rev. William O'Grady, son of the first Lord 
The d d was appointed to the Archd y of Kilmacduagh, by Lord 
of that See, in 1854.—The Earl of Harrington.—At 
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33d (Dake of Wellington’s) Regiment, Ku of the Legion onour.—In 
London, Colonel Macphail, formerly Gov.- . Leeward Islands.—Of his wounds 
at the battle of Solferino, the Duke of Abrantes, second son of the famous J: 


—At Dover, Richard Tattersall, Esq., of Hyde-par 
Colonel Andrew Brown, late of the 79th B jers and lst Ro: 


o board 
the Light of the Age, off Cape Horn, W. Caswell, -, Comm. R. N., late of 
Balickerra, Hunter River, N. SJW.—At Oakleaze _ * 


, Almondsbury, Bristol, Sal 
_——- Esq., late Captain H. M.’s 68th Regt—Colonel Austen, of Kip; rm 4 


Appoturments. 


- W. Cusack, Esq., M.D., to be Sur 


Job Thomas Speaker of the Hos ef aesomibly, Bertone We gee 
n . be r ouse of Assembly, . nighted. 
~ttbe Rov. Joba falleee, D.D. te te cas ef me im Ordinees 


res.—The Bishep of Gl ster has conferred u J. -, M.P., the 

of the Consistory Court of Gloucester, vacated by the death 
of the Rey. E. T. M. Phillipps, rector of , Leicestershire, who has held 
the office for a period of twenty-nine years. Mr. Monk has discharged the du- 
ties of the office for some time past as the deputy of his predecessor. 


Arnip. 

Detachments of the second bri of Garrison Artillery have recently 
been forwarded from the brigade station to man the Martello towers 
along the Channel coast from Dover to Hastings, and several of these 
defences have been mounted with new siege guns forwarded from Wool- 
oon ry Presidency of = Ist of Feb., 1859, coe a yooh in the 

Pa) 49,692 men—viz., ery, 36, cavi . 
and 106,585 a 10.164 of them were Ew and Hi ff 
Hindostan troops, 31,226 Hindoo police, and 2545 Hindoo levies: 34,143 
were Sikhs and Punjabee Irregular regimenta, 12,822 police, and 10.248 
levies. In the Madras Presidency there was a total force of 74,590 
— of which 5226 only were European, and all the rest Hindoos. In 
the Bombay Presidency total force was 77,473—viz., 4714 European 
t 46,415 Hindoo troops, and 26,344 Hindoo police.—It is de- 
cided to despatch several thousands of soldiers’ wives to Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras. The women selected will be provided with a free 
sage by the Government, and will be sent out from time to time with 
tbe Indian reinforcements from this country, the first detachment to em- 
bark during the ensuing month.——A Bristol paper notes ae a fact worth 
mention during the hot weather, that at Milbay the South De- 
von Militia were recently drilled, to the infinite comfort of the men, 
without coats or stocks ——Some experiments have been tried at Fort 
Moncton, near Portsmouth, with the view of testing a new description 
of embrasure. Pigs of iron and iron plates are freely used. The result 
of the experiments proved, in the opinion of the military officials 
sent, the perfect shelter men would have in working artillery behind a 
battery built on ~~~ Pennington bas been appointed a 
Mili Knight of Windsor.—The Devon fortifications, resumed 
lately, have been suddenly abandoned.——The (lobe states that there are 
now vacant more than fifty cornetcies in the cavalry, with about one- 
tenth Sa Gane +--+ aot casey aiiiainaaaen the 
great expenses Involved in present manner ¥ i) cavalry. 
——The Times, considering that the French are rapidly arming their navy 
with rifled cannon, and that rs eee utmost that 
eee ee eens je the construction of a suffi- 
cient number of such weapons for our 
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smooth-bored cannon now stored at Woolwich should be imme- 
diately rifled. This, it is urged, would be a comparatively ve 

and the work might be expeditiously executed by tiag 
it among the factories throughout the country.——The alu- 
mioium, will, it is thought, supersede the use of other metals for fire-arma, 
—-Throughout England volunteering is going on with spirit, and in some 
places thy sompaniee have alscady oMalaes prekelenay io drill. 


Wan-Orriog, Jcuy 29.—7th Drag Gds: Capt Clarke, Ist, to be Capt, 
ex. Ri Artil: Fis Thomas Landers, lta Paym: Tarkish Contingent 
be Paymr ; sto OS Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Read, dec. 
: a 


o2 
s 
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Gds: Lt and Capt Sir tote La aad Ores; ie Chane ee 
ret ; En and Lt Johnstone, to be Lt Capt ; En Clinton, 71st Ft, to be 
and Lt. Coldsm Gds , MD, B A, to be Asst-Sarg, ¥ 
any: may og 3d ty ae ‘ad be Mele at 
Gore , b-p 32d, to , V Ruttledge, ex 
Capt and Bet als} O'Cowar to te aj, ¥ Yard, ret; Lt Versturme to be Capt; 
Ea and Adjt Ross to rank Lt; En Barnett to be Lt. 20th: Lt Nunn to be 
to be Lt” Sst: Lt Bond to be Capt, v BreMa Reyueldg, dec se Des 
y : , v Byt- os 
low to be Lt. 80th: Moj Hawkes to te Lt Col, v B ol Httchicesa, doc 
Capt Hardinge to be Maj ; Lt Sullivan to be Capt ; En Beaumont to be Lt ; En 
Green, 89th, to be En. 99th: Cor Cotton, 5th Lt , to be En. Re- 
yn Rep tny — Ta fi, fig’ Commissariat 
Dept.—Dept Asst-Com-Gen Gaudet to be Com Clerk Newland 
to be Dep-Asst-Com-Gen. fem Gree Gon ooting, ba. 28 serv, and commutn 
of Deputy Assistant- neral Colquboun permitted 
to res - ty ye ha tareiach’ “Brent Geek 
n osp ; Staff-Surg , » to be Surg- Brevet—C 
ind Bet Maj Tomer eee t-Col. Promotions.—On death of General 
Earl Cathcart, GCB, Col lst Drag Gds. Lt-Gen Sir R J Harvey, CB, Col 24 WI 
to be Gen. ten Chamberlayne, Lt-Col h p Unatt, to rank Lt-Gen. 
Gen Taylor, Col 59th Ft, to ve Lt Byt-Col Law, Rl Newfvundland 
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Froatine Barreriks axp Rams.—A correspondent of the Daily News 
asserts that forty years ago a trial of iron-plated floating batteries was 
made under the superintendence of Gen, Miller, a distinguished engineer, 
and that they were then proved to be totally inefficient. He finds fault 


of such concussions ou body of the 
such concussions on t!e machinery which gives the motion—the steam 
Sep nggeed LEeees 1 fear they would be rendered 
useless, and steam ram become a log on the ocean.” 





In 1815 be accompanied Lord Castlereagh to Paris, and it was chiefly 
owing to his exertions that the Bourbon Government consented to re- 
store to Italy the works of art which the French bad on various occa- 
sions removed The cordial 











A correspondent of the 7imes observes that Denmark, in the great war, 
was able to make so gallant a defence against the power of Brit 
when, though Norway was united with her, she did not number 3,000. 
souls, by breaking down ‘the barrier between the Royal and merebant 
services, and creating a new rank, under the tide of 

tenanter’’ montbly lieutenants (they were hired by the month), where- 
with Denmark was able to officer her navy. Many of the gunboats were 
commanded, under this title, by the masters mates 

men. He recommends this as a temporary ex ot in 

tr 
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New Books. 


The Jdyls of the"Poet Laureate occupied so much space last week, that 
other matters of less immediate. importance were necessarily excluded. 
To-day, therefore, we defer consideration of the issues of our never tiring 
friends, the American publishers, to give place to some interesting items 
of literary aud other intelligence from abroad. 


Leaters to Benjamin Franklin from his Family and Friends is one of the most 
recently announced London publications. The letters are dated from 
1751 to 1790, A metropolitan critical journal thus speaks of the subject. 
The letters are to be issued by Trabner & Co. 

“ Why meno belonging to the fourth estate should dwell with particalar 
pleasure aod pride on the long and prosperous life of Ben. Franklia— 
wherefore among the great men of America he is the one to whom our 
love and esteem gather the most readily, peed no explanation. Who 
that ever entered a printing-office—who that, owning brains, has ever 
had to do with type—has not found strength. hope, encouragement in 
his au phy? Few autobiographies are there.so unaffectedly can- 
did as Franklin's fragment. Misdeeds, hopes experiments, all figure in 
the record with a clear and unadorned reality. Wherever there is ge- 
nius, there will be geniality ; and Franklin was a man of genius, as well 
asa man of power,—a man with a mind that never rested, with a curio- 
sity that never wearied, till death laid it to sleep,—a man whose letters 
and journals indicate those t of humour which brighten the life of 
every one capable of hamorous observation. It is a pity that the law 
which seems to attend autobiography involved his too; that, intending 
to tell the whole stury, Franklin began and got little beyond the starved, 
thrifty life of the printer’s boy, breakfasting on peppered gruel, taking 
a tarn at the pleasures of London when they could be had—in a love 
affair, that betwixt himself and the woman who afterwards became his 
wife, faalty—in nowise up to bis twenty-fifth year showing, save by in- 
tense vitality and probity, the promise of that after-career which became 
80 dignified. 

* We see nothing in this early time of the man who grew to be an ad- 
versary to England's Government, the envoy of a rebel and resolute peo 
ple ; or of the man who, at an age little short of eighty years old, could 
80 interest a daughter of the Cwsars as to cause a Queen of the French 
to place ber own litter at bis disposal, so that the patriarch suffering un- 
der mortal disease and quitting active life might travel safely from Pa- 
ris to the port of embarkation. There are few stories, we repeat, like 
that of Benjamin Franklin ; and here is a new remainder of one of its 
engaging f-atures, his strong family affecti hese belonged to the 

jus and geniality of the printer’s boy who became plenipotentiary. 
Where such attachments do not exist there may be force, arrogance that 
imposes, persistence that cleaves through the heart of the rock, bat only 
imperfect greatoess—assuredly no happy greatness, On Franklin’s re- 
turn to America, at bis great age and after his signal services, the old 
story began anew. He conceived himself to bave been ill rewarded— 
his recommendations slighted—his perquisites refased to him—the bit of 
land (on which it bad been, possibly, bis fond dream to establish his 
children’s children) not voted to him by Congress. Yet nothing is more 
ble—nor to students of character more significant—than the to- 
tal absence of querulousness in the tone of bis memorial claims. It is 
easant to think that this useful life was also a very y one. This 
ik is a cluster of letters addressed to him by his “ge of three ge- 
nerations.” 








Among the solid English serials that have not yet atiained the houour 
of being reprinted in this country, is the new review published by Mr. 
Bentley and called by his name. It has not yet come formally under 
our notice, but as its birth and progress is a literary event of some in- 
terest, many readers may like to know what is thought of it by English 
critics. A most authoritative, and certainly not the most easily pleased 
critic of the London press is the Saturday Review, which we here quote :— 

Metal —_ metal is false heraldry, and to review a Review is con- 
ou to all the etiquettes and conventionalities of periodical literature. 
And yet the second number of so ambitious, and thus far so successful, a 
contemporary may excuse an innovation on a practice which has little 
more than its tradition to recommend it. The colours of the ci of 

icals, if not its factions, are renewed, and what “ literar: gate. 
men” call oar library table is enlivened with a blood-red . Are 
fe gf ocean pa Does Mr. Bentley hoist the signal a 
tert Is it sugg that his Review is the Rover of letters? There 
may be something in this ; for certainly the new Review suggests, if not 
the Pirate, the Free Craiser. Whatever it is, it is not launched as the 
mere organ of any political faction or literary fraternity. Herein are, 
of course, its dangers as well as its promises, and certainly its claims to 
attention. The first question which such a Review as Bentley’s Quarterly 
suggests is, Why docs iteppear? Is there room for it? Whom does it 
represent? It seems to have been established, not for the purpose of re- 
presenting any class, section, or interest, bibliopolic, literary, or politi- 
cal, nor to be a sectional or ist . Professing to be of no 
particular party, it undertakes to keep up with current literature. It 
reverts to the old notion of a full-sized first-class Renew. And here, 
whether it succeeds or not, its aim is right. It challenges a definite 
place and function in the economy of literature ; but it is a function 
which will require time to develope. Not being a mere party organ, its 
more eolid claims will bave to win their way slowly. But it bas the first 
and best element of success. There can be no question as to the vigour 
and power of its writers. Sound scholarship, able writing, and careful 
a it has, and sooner or later these will make a journal ; 

because it has these, its app is to be wel d 








Hine Arts, 


vents GUIDING ANEAS AND THE TROJANS TO THE LATIN SHORE. 

This is the title of a noticeable picture now in London, by Mr. Page, 
an American painter, who has been residing some years in Rome. Mr. 
Page bas treated the subject after the traditions of Virgil and other clas- 
sic poets, introducing as many of the attributes of Veous as he was histo- 
rically warranted in doing, on the authority of the best poets. Venus 
was the mother patroness of,Italy, as well as the goddess of beauty and 
love, hence this pictare might almost be called the Di of Iualy. She 
was born of the foam of the sea, and poets all unite in representing the 
sea, as well as the air, as perfectly calm in her presence. Though she 
lent her vestare to Juno, she never with the bright pearl which 
Vulean gave ber. The artist uses this, and has not forgotten the trad 
tion of ber golden bair and light blae eyes. The goddess is repr 
or sailing in a shell drawn by ber doves, and pro- 
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for Iphigenia in Aulis, the 
artist has ingeniously contrived to gi ‘derable action to the figure 
by balancing ber in an evormous shell, which is just being turned to- 
wards the land (Italy) on ber right by the touch of one of Cupids on 
the opposite side. Mr. Page bas shown some boldness in departing from 
the beaten track, and encountering the difficulties of action. The famous 
Venus of Titian in the nmap tel hrs in eee as => almost 
all other pictures, represent ess as in repose, or so. In 
a word, the artist has aimed at originality and high art, eed bes pro- 
duced a work of art of no ordinary character.— The Builder. 

On the same pictare, the Atheneum, which it should be remembered 
gradges praise to avy thing American, thus remarks. 

Mr. Page, another of the skilled American artists who have studied and 
sojourned in Rome, has brought with bim from Italy a picture of Venus 
Sea, attended by two Loves. The work is treated in some re- 
with that ideal disre portion in detail which is permit- 
the sculptor. Love moves for- 
is as small as a coracie in a dream; the doves in the immediate 
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hose | long MS. criticism of Chapman’s 





and Palma.) is solid, attractive and harmoni- 
ous, The picture, in t, is a fine one : in no respect to be made light 
of—one which. whether it be taken for better or for worse, with - 
ment or with disagreement, cannot be looked at, without interesting 
gestion and remembrance being excited,—which cannot be recollected, 
witbout sincere respect for the aspiration and the performance of him 
who has painted it. 
THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES. 
The Commission consisting of Professors Faraday, Hofmann, and Tyn- 

dall, Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A., and Captain Fowke, R.E.,—appointed for 
the purpose of reporting to the Privy Council on Education on the light- 
ing of picture galleries by gas—have presented a report to Parliament 
on the subject intrusted to their examination. They say :— 
| “There is nothing innate in coal gas which reuders its application to 
| the illamination of picture galleries objectionable. Its light, though not 
so white as that of the eun, is equally harmless ; its radiant heat may be 
| rendered innocuous by placing a ient dist between the gas jete 
| and the pictures, while the heat of combustion may be rendered emi- 
ently serviceable in promoting ventilation. 

“Coal gas may be free from sulpburetted hydrogen compounds, and 
in London is so at the presert time ; it then has little or no direct action 
on pictures. But it bas not as yet been cleansed from sulphide of car- 
bon, which, on combustion, yields sulphurous acid gas, capable of pro- 
ducing 224 _— of sulphuric acid per 100 cubic feet of present London 

coal gas. (Hofmann.} It is not safe to permit this product of the com- 
bustion to come in contact with pictures, painted either in oil or water 
colours ; and the Commissi emphatically of — that in every 
| system of permanent gas lighting for picture or sculptare galleries pro- 
vision should be made for the effectual exclusion or withdrawal of the 
| products of combustion from the chambers containing the works of art. 
| “The Commission have examined the Sheepshanks’ Gallery as an ex- 
| perimental attempt to light pictures with gas, and are of opinion that 
| the process there carried out fulfils the condition of effectually illami- 
| nating the pictures and at the same time removing the products of com- 
| bastion. According to the indications of the thermometer required and 
| obtained, it does this in harmony with, and in aid of, the ventilation, and 
| does not make a difference of more than one degree Fahrenheit at the 
parts where the pictures are placed, between the temperatures, before 
and after the gas is lighted. 

“ Certain colour- tests, consisting of surfaces covered with white lead, 
or with vegetable and mineral colours (especially the more fugitive 
ones), and in which also boiled liosed oil, magylp, and copal varnieh 
were employed as vehicles, bad been pared, and where, when dry, 
covered one-fourth with mastic varnish, one fourth with glass, one 
fourth with both mastic varnish and glass, and one fourth left ancovered. 
Sixteen of these have been placed for nearly two years in different situa- 
tions, in some of which gas has been used, in others not. They give no indi- 
cations respecting the action of coal gas (except injary from heat in one 
placed parposely very near to and above burners), but seven of 
them show yoke chemical change in the whites, due to either a town 
atmosphere t of ventilation, The most injured is that from the 
National Gallery, Charing-cross, and the next is from a country privy ; 
the third, mach less changed, is from the House of Commons ; the fourth 
is from the Barber Surgeons-hall ; the fifth from the Bridgewater Gal- 
lery ; the sixth from the Royal Society’s rooms at Burlington-house ; 
the seventh from the British Maseum. 

“ The remaining tests, hung in—1. Sheepshanks’ Gallery, South Ken- 
sington ; 2. Secretary’s room at South Kensington, where no gas is 
| used ; 3. Mr. Henry Drummond’s drawing-room at Albury-park, Surrey ; 
| 4. Sealed up and kept in a closet in the secretary’s room at South Ken- 
| sington ; 5, Lambeth Palace, vestibule of the staircase ; 6. British In- 
| stitution, pieture gallery ; 7. Windsor Castle, room with 4 north aspect 
| without gas; 8. Mr. Thomas Baring’s picture gallery, 41, Upper Gros- 
venor-street, frequently lit with gas, present no observable change in 
this respect. 

“ Though apart from the especial subject 1 to the Commis- 
sion, the members cannot resist a recommendation that this kind of trial, 
which te an | a painter’s experiment, should be continued for a 
longer od, and, indeed, be carried out on a more extensive scale. 

“ The Commission think it right to state that they were unanimous on 
all the points to which their attention had been called, or which are re- 
ferred to in this report.” 
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SALE OF WORDSWORTH’S LIBRARY. 


The sale of this library of nearly 3,000 volumes in every class of litera- 
tore, for which the literary world had looked with some anxiety, took 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 19th, 20th, and 2ist 
ult., (says the London Daily News) under the management of Mr. Joha 
Barton of Preston, who ied t with much ability, and 

the manner in which he expatiated on the 


manifested no little tact in 

volumes and the ted with them. The mode in which 
the books were arranged end catalogued was superior to anything of the 
kind previously seen in the provinces, where a huge poster is generall 
the only catalogue provided for the public. There was a large ati 
ance of booksellers from London, Dublin, Manchester, and other towns ; 
of clergymen and private buyers. Among the latter were Lady Cran- 
worth, Sir John Richardson of Arctic fame; Dr. Davy, the brother of 
the inventor of the safety lamp ; and the Rev. J. Wordsworth, a grand- 
son of the poet. The first day's sale seemed somewhat affected by the 
weather, the rain pouring in torrents, and preventing a thronged attend- 
ance. On the second day there was more animation in the biddings, and 
on Thursday, the concluding day, whea the books sold were principally 
in verse, the bulk of them being presentation copies from the authors to 
Wordsworth, there was mach competition, some of the lots bringing re- 
markably high amounts. It should be noted that autographs —— 
most of the books gave them great additional value in the eyes of 
bidders. 

Among tho most attractive lots were the following: 39. Mr. T. Her- 
bert, “ Description of the Persian Monarchy, now being the Orientall 
Indyes ; a relation of some Years’ Travaill unne Anno 1626,” folio, 
calf, 1634 ; very scarce—£12 12s. 59. “ Political Diequisitions,” 3 vole., 
8vo., calf, 1774 (“ From Thomas de Quincey to William Wordsworth, 
Grasmere, Friday, June 22d, 1810,”’ in de Quincey’s autograph)—£1 1s. 
164. Talfourd, T. N. (Mr. Justice), “Recollections of a First Visit to the 
Alps in 1841,’”’ with autograph presentation of the learned author, and 
MS. sonnet on the reception of the poet Word-worth at Oxford, and five 
others— 15s. 204. “ Calvino, Joanne, Institatio Christiane Religionis,” 
8vo., calf, Geneve (autographs of “S. T. Coleridge,” and “ W. Words- 
worth”), 1569—£1 4s. 224. “ Donne John (Dr. in Divinity), LXXX 
Sermons Preached by that Learned and Reverend Divine in the Cathe- 
drall Charch of St. Paul’s, London,” folio, calf, 1640. Autograph, 
“William Wordsworth, bought at Ashby de la Zouche, 1809”—2£1. 
285. “ Parchas his Pilgrimage ; or, Relations of the World and the Reli- 

ions observed in all Places Diseovered from the Creation to this Present, 
The third edition, by Samael Parchas, of St. Martin,” by Lad- 
gate, London, folio. Printed by William Stansby for Henry Fether- 
stone, and are to be sold at his in Panl’s Charebyard, at the Sign 
of the Rose,”—1617—£1 3s. 339. Brown, Sir Thomas, “ Religio Medici, 
with observations, by Sir Kenelm Digby,” 8vo., 1669 (autograph “ Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, given to him b Charles Lamb’’), and three others— 
£1 Ge, 361. “ De Re Rastica,” M. Catonis, &., not perfect, but con- 
taining numerous MS. annotations and observations by the late Poet 
Laureate, 2 vols. 4to., Parisiis, apud Stephani, Russia, 1543. It is by 
this work its extraordinary author, statesman, historian, orator, is iden- 
tified with the science of agriculture. It consists of very brief directions for 
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for Melancholly Humours,” 12mo., 1641. These two thin ducdecimos in 
tattered leather covers were sold for £2 12s, 629. Raudolph’s (Thomas, 
M. A.) “ Mases’ Looking-Giass, &c.,” 12mo., Oxford, 1688 ; England’s 
‘‘ Helicon, or the Muses’ Harmony,” 1614, These two little books were 
bought, after an ee contest, by Mr. Dawson, of Cannon street, 
London, for £4 14s. 647. Scott's (Sir W.) “ Marmion,” 4to., 1808, with 
autograph. “ Walter Scott to W. Wordsworth,” £1 10s. 649. Seott’s 
(Sir W) “* Lord of the Isles,” 4to., 1815, with autograph. “ W. Words- 
worth from Walter Scott,” £1 18s. 689, “ Wordsworth’s Poems,” in 2 
vols., 1807, largely annotated, revised, and amended for subsequent edi- 
tions ; “ Poetical Works of William Wordsworth,” vol. 5, 1837, a few 
pencilled memoranda inside the cover ; “ The Loss of the Locks,” a poem, 
the two last pages MS., in the autograph of the author, James Mont. 
gomery, Sheffield, December, 1799, £2 12s. 6d. 690. ‘ Wordsworth’s Po- 
etical Works,” 6 vols., 12mo., Moxon, 1837. 
Perha more than in any other existing data, the growth of the po- 
et’s mind may be perceived in these volumes. They contain large 
amount of variorum readings, inspired jottings, and constructive emen- 
dations, together with additional short poems in the autbor’s pencil auto- 
graph. It is most probable that these were bis pocket companions and 
communists in his later poetical rambles and in his fire-side musin 
This work, published at 36s., was, in : ce of the ript fe. 
terpolations of Wordsworth, eagerly contested for. After a lively com- 
petition it was purchased by Mr. Kerslake, for Bristol, for £15. 691. 
“ Wordsworth’s Sonnets,” collected in one volume, 12mo., 1838. A pro- 
portionate share of the preceding remarks applies in this instance. These 
sonnets, published at 6s., similarly distinguished with the previous lot, 
were also much coveted, being eventually knocked down for £3 5s. 
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THE ENGLISH POMPEIL 
Mr. Wright gives the following account. of a recent visit to the excava- 
tions near Wroxeter, on the site of the buried Uricouiam :— 


It will be remembered that the first excavations laid open a very ex- 
tensive public building, the exact object of which is very doubtful, form- 
ing the corner of two principal streets of the Roman city of Uriconiam, 
one running east and west, buried under the soil; the other running 
north and south, identical with the road now called the Watling street- 
road. The necessities of agriculture have required that the walls of this 
public building should be buried again, and they are now covered with a 
crop of turnips. It will be remembered, also, that to the south of this 
building the excavator had cpened several rooms of what appeared to 
have been an extensive mansion. It is in this latter building that the 
more recent excavations have been carried on. I may remark that the 
whole site of this buiiding, and no doubt of other buildings to the south 
of it, are incladed in the piece of ground of which the Excavation Com- 
mittee is now the tenant. The piece of ground is bounded by the hedge 
of the Watling-street-road, or in other words, it lies on the side of what 
was probably, the principal street in the Roman city. After nearly a 
@ month’s interraption, the excavations were recommenced from this 
hedge side from 80 to 90 feet to the southward of the former excavations, 
A wall was immediately found, bordering on the street, in which there 
were two doorways, one to the north, about 12 feet wide, approached 
from the street by an inclined plane, formed of very large and massive 
scp peered Other, about 30 feet more to the -outh, not quite one- 

alf as wide, and approached by two stone steps, very much worn, and 
ple 





in a manner which showed that the coacourse of who entered on 
foot must have come generally up the street from the south. Both these 
entrances led into a court about 40 feet —, paved very neatly with 
bricks in herring-bone fashion, which in places has been a good deal da- 
maged and mended during the Roman period. The larger entrance was 
probably intended for horses and carts, and it is rather curious that in 
this part of the court a portion of a horseshoe was found. Among nu- 
merous objects found here and lodged in the Museum at Shrewsbury were 
two portions of very fine and large capitals of columos, so that there 





méfst bave been in this of the buildiog a great display of architecta- 
ral nificence, The interior of this court bas only yet been partially 
cle , but walls have been traced in the centre which may perbaps have 
hel A to a fey tel 


Oa two sides, north and south, this court was bordered by a series 
emall square rooms, the floore of which were some feet below the level of 
the court, and which, as they now remain with the walls between two 
and three feet above the court, have no apparent means of entzance, and 
are found filled with different objects, which would lead us to -look 
upon them as store-rooms. One appeared te have been a depot of char- 
coal with undoubted traces of miveral coal (they have only yet been 
partially cleared out), and in two others, one on each side of the court, 
were found great quantities of bones of different animals, stags aud other 
horns, &c. ; and as many of them bad been sawed and cut, they may, 
perhaps, have been collections of materials for the manulacture of 

ous objects of bone and horn which are found very abundantly in the 
excavations. We are led almost to the supposition that there may have 
been magazines of such articles for sale by the circumstance that a num- 
ber of weights, made of metal and stone, some of them with Roman name- 
rals upon them, were found scattered about. In this court, also, were fouad 
some ekulls and other remains ol dogs, which have been pronounced by 
comparative anatomists to belong to mastiffe of the pure old Engl 
breed. 


At the back of this court, or eastern side, was found a long walled 


which may have a sort of cloister or A doorway in 
back of it, where the excavators entered it, su the pro nety 
of ranning a trench directly eastward ; a plan which was followed, 


which led to interesting discoveries. A transverse wall was first met 
with, and after that one or two different levels or terraces with smooth 
pavements of cement, until at leagth the excavators came down toa 
much lower floor which was paved with large flagstones, and which was 
45 feet across. The floor was covered with dark earth, filled with broken 
ottery and other objects, which would lead us to suppose that this had 
oe a reservoir of water. 
Another floor of about 100 feet across bronght us to massive walls of 
a building, and the continuation of the trench showed a rather higher 
floor, until it again sunk to a deep floor of about 10 feet by 30, formed of 
large Roman flat tiles, 12 inches by 18, which hes been completely unco- 
vered, and the trench was carried on beyond this perhaps another 100 
feet, till it came to a strong boundary wall at the easter® extremity of 
the ground now in possession of the Excavation Committee, which ap- 
to be the eastern extremity of the building we are now exploring. 
t is opposite the eastern end of the mass of Roman masonry standing 
above ground, known as Old Wall. A trenck bas been carried along 
the line of the eastern boundary wall, about 100 feet, till the workmen 
came to the continuation of the mass of what were supposed to be do- 
mestic rooms, found immediately to the south of the old wall. A small 
square room, with a well-preserved herring-bone pavement, projects 
eastwardly beyond the boundary wall of the main building. It commua- 
nicates westwardly with a room having a deep bypocaust, with ite walle 
entirely covered with the remains of the flue tiles, so close together that 
the room has evidently been intended to be very much heated. Still 
proceeding westward, we came upon a series of rather wide 
with another hypocaast, in which, when opened, were found the remains 
of the skeletons of what appeared to be two young women. The women 
of Urieonium seem to have sought ment from those who were 


massacring the inbabitante by creeping ii:o the hypocaust, which would 
be cometh analogous to getting up the chimney of a modern house— 
@ very wi factory place of re‘uge, it must be confessed, when the 


house was set on fire, and they seem all to bave been suffocated, or per- 
haps baked. In another hypocaust, further west in the same line, the 
keletons of an old man, with bis money, and apparently two women 





ing of an estate to a charm for curing oxen and a receipt for cheesecakes. 
478. Bulwer’s (Sir Edward Lytton) “ Siamese Twins” and other Poems, 
8vo., 1831, (with sages pee by the author to the “ Illustri- 
ous Wordsworth’). and ano' —10s, 479. Lord Byron’s Works, 
4 vols., 12mo., 1830. (Wordsworth’s autograph in each volume.) This 
work, which was published at 188, realised £3 9s. 490. 
man’s translation of “ the whole works of the Prince of Poets in his I[li- 
ads, and Odyssey, according to the Greeke”’ (with the engraved frontis- 
piece by Hollar, and portrait by Hole, so rarely to be met with), at Lon- 
don ; printed for Nathaniel Butter—€5. 491. Chapman's “ Homer,” 
another copy, witbout froatispiece, bat containing the engraved dedica- 
tion, on the back of which is written 13 lines by S. T. , dated 
Feb. 12 1808, a comparison of Chapman with Ben Jonson and Milton ; a 
merits as a translator, by the same 
writer, also inserted within the cover—£3 9s. 499. “ Collins's (William) 
Odes,” on several descriptive and allegoric small 4to., 1747 ; the 
first edition, extremely rare—l6s. 611. “ Parnassus ( "s), or the 
Choysest Flowers of our Moderna Poets, with their P | Comparisons ; 


the ment of a farm and for economical a pyar ay from the bay- 
pt 











hereunto are annexed various Discourses, both pleasant and 
12mo., imprinted at London, 1600. Opp Serie, eens 630 
Epigrams, 160 Epitaphs, and variety of Fantasies and tasties, good 





were found. Beyond this is another square room, with a herring-bone 
pavement, resembling closely that at the eastern end of the building, 
and still more westwardly are the large rooms with bypocausts, whic 
were the side of the first excavations to the soath of the old wall. 
We have thus observed bere a line of apartmen's extending from east 
to west, above 150 feet, which are now open to the inspection of visitors, 
in additioa to the square court described above. It is somewhat singa- 
lar that we have not foand any mosaic pavements, but the floors of the 
rooms appear gel ly to bave been formed of smoothed cement. 
This, embodied with some other circumstances, leads me to suspect that 
we are still in buildings of a public character, perbaps baths aod wash- 
houses. The works at the north-eastera corner are laborious and slow, 
for the men have to remove 10 or 12 feet of earth before they get to some 
of the floors, but we are rewarded by finding the walls standing in places 
nine or ten feet high, which naturally enables us to understand much 
the character of the remains. I expect that when we have pur- 
a little turther the excavations on this spot we shall obtain the Rey 
character of this great mass of buildings. 
will do oo more thau allude to the numerous objects of various 
which ba already found in the course of these excavations 


et 
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ve been 
have been placed in the Museum at Shrewsbury. I feel convinced 
the pablic will appreciate the importance of the undertaking, and 
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that will give it their best support, and, as the excavations 
Sabena abcess use theainn'! cannot bat hope the day will 
come when the Government will think right not to withhold from this 
English Pompeii the favour which it has at times bestowed on the dig- 
ging at Carthage and other ancient sites abroad. 
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THE LAST OF VAUXHALL. 

We cannot let Vauxhall expire without a word of notice. The old 
manor ground of the mercenary Fulke de Breau'é,—the “ henchman, 
as he may be called, of King John,—is about to be covered with bricks 
and mortar. Previous to this, the gardens are to be opened to the pub- 
lic for a week, by way of dying ont gaily. The land on which Fulke 
erected his hall now | She 4 to Canseny Pepe es by A. aay ue 
mary process. The manor of Fulkesball fell, by attainder, e crown. 
It was successively held by the Dispencers and the Damories ; but the 
latter exchanged fi with Edward the Third for an estate in Saffolk ; and 
the manor was conferred on Edward the Black Prince, who piously left 
it to the Church of Canterbury. This bequest was respected by a mo- 
march who upset more wills than all the Ecclesiastical Courts together ; 
and Henry the Eighth left the little estate to the gratified Dean and 


The old manor-house, like the gardens in its vicinity, served many 
purposes ; and these were. not always of a gay aspect. Saddest of sad 
oung ladies, Lady Arabella Stuart, was confined bere, under the guard- 
Tansh p of Sir Thomas Parry. The house was then kaown as Copt Hall. 
Some years later, there was some doubt whether a college of artizans or 
bile garden and “assembly” would be ultimately established here. 
The pleasure-seekers were delighted oy the establishment of a place of | 
ety and dissipation ; and, wearied with the stale yet lively oy of | 

at very rustic locality, “ Spring Gardens,” Charing Cross, they flocked, 
with the glad eagerness of unbappy idlers in search of a new sensation, 
to the “ New Spring Gardens,” on the Surrey side of the Thames. This 
‘was about the year 1661. So that, in round numbers, the place may be 
@aid to have bad a reign—a reign of vicissitudes—which has lasted two 

centuries. ? 

From the very first the seasons were uncertain. In sickly years they 
were ill-attended ; but, fenerelly speaking, under the Stuarts they were 
resorted to by the “ quality” of a very bad sort, in very great numbers. 
‘The richer, not the better class of citizens, imitated the people of qua- 
lity, and here they plucked cherries, and gallants broke a cheese-cake 
with their ladies ; lovers sipped and Jooked foolish over their syllabubs ; 
while amateurs of the faster school fluttered about, scattering compli- 
ments among the flame-coloured petticoats. But there were faster gen- 
tlemen there than these in the Stuart days; gay ruffians of the Killigrew 
stamp ; all plume, velvet, gold lace, and principles, with swords to 
su tthem. These town rogues were the terror of “ civil ladies’’ in 

; and were sometimes not less so to the ladies of a less “ civil” 
uality. The must have presented a strange sight in those days, 
ter while the ined young “ rogues” were assaulting the arbours, 
and the women away them, at the sword’s point, a more 
orderly public might have been seen in another part, listening with rap- 
ture to the nigbtingales, or, elsewhere, beating time to the fiddles and 
Jews’ trumps, while walking about, laughing, talking, and mightily di- 
verting themselves. 

Were the gay ruffians and revellers anti-Hanoverians? Certain it is 
that with the coming of “Great Brunswick,” as Dr. Young absurdly 
called George the bee the sunny glory of the place suffered an eclipse. 
Few went there w lively mask tapped Sir Roger de Coverly 
lightly on the shoulder, and the knight, blameless and stainless as Mr. 
‘Teonyson’s King Arthur, himself, bade the baggage, who had audaciously 
invited him to e of a bottle of mead,—to “begone!” But, as 
Brunswick established itself on the seat of the Stuarts, the ens re- 
covered the'r dignity. Early in the reign of the Second , Mr. 

them, with much addition to their old routine of feasting 
and flirting. He had good luck enough to win the presence of the Prince 
of Wales occasionally ;—a very good re ntative of the royal and ne- 
ble ruffianiem of the olden time. Around the Prince gay crowds of masks, 
dominoes, and lovers of a Ridotio al fresco, nimbly trooped ; and high Art 
had, in good time, its cunning to add to the attractions, for Hogarth glo- 
much canvas or pannel there, and Roubiliac set up the statue of 
l,—great Master of that Art of which Apollo was only the god. 

Small, however, were the influences of the deity about the Rotunda, 
where he was practically worshipped in those famous “ Vauxhall bal- 
— namby-pamby of text, to a stupendous unmeaningness 





tune. 

‘The usual guides who take the public by the hand state, that the name 
ens” clung to the place till about the year 1785. But 
this is not the case. was commonly spoken of in the time of old 
Tyers. her oe in 1750, in company with Lady Caroline Petersham, 
dranken Granby, and far-too-jolly Sir Harry Vane, made a night of 
it at“ Vaoxhall,” where the gentlemen cut up the chickens which frolic- 
some Lady Caroline stewed in a saucepan over a lamp in one of the 
bowers. elding, too, who published his“ Amelia” in 1751, sends some 
of bis friends in that story to as turbulent but a less pleasant night at 
coaring “ Vauxhall.” 

Fireworks came in with the French revolutionary wars, and with them 
came high prices and unpronounceable Greek (or quasi-Greek) names, 
which did not describe the entertainments they pretended to designate. 
The fee for admission ran up, by instalments, from one shilling to four ; 
bat the pa’ of fashion did not rise in an equal ratio, and the gar- 
dens, which did not blossom sweetly under the first of the Georges, sank 
into cheapness and ruin under the last so named of that illustrious race 
of monarchs. The weather, too, had been their unkind enemy. The spe- 
cial /éte days were ever 80 poy ay | damaged by deluges of rain, that 
men of pastures would not cut their hay on that day ; while one of the 
‘Tyerses "ys forget now which) was so continuously unlucky, that far- 
mers laid down broad acres of turnips as they beard of the continuation 
of his proprietorship. . 

One week more of modified madness—a melancholy gaiety—and streets 
will rise where well-dressed folly so long and so yey | rei — 
where Billington poured forth ber honeyed notes and Incledon his 
* linked sweetness,”’—where Il Diavolo Antonio swang by one foot on 
the slack wire, pealing forth from a silver trumpet, as he swung, the 
overture to “ Lodoiska,”"—and where the terrible gaieties of the night 
were succeeded py the terrible penalties of “ next morning.”” What is 
to come for a week is the “ wake” of a dead, not the reproduction of a 
living, Vauxball, The 'i-5‘:, snd the drink, and the garishness will be 
Shere where the song of the old nightingales has long been sileat—for 

ever.—London paper, July 15. 
et 


HOW LONDON IS TO BE DRAINED. 


It is, we believe, quite a customary thing to say that London is the 
best drained city in the world, and for sanitary reformers to expatiate 
with satisfaction on the immense web of sewers and drains, upwards of 
2,000 miles in length, which intersect the metropolis in every part. 
There is, however, a dark side to this picture, and that dark side, as our 
readers will way guess, is the Thames. It isin vain that we speak of 
our di at to the hundreds of miles of sewers which have 
been to on within the last ten + ay Every new drain has 
only increased the already gigantic evils of a system which has now be- 
come unendurable, and which, but for the means that have at length 
been taken to mitigate and abolish it, mast at last have resulted in mak- 
ing a perfect plague-spot of the metropolis. The only matter for aston- 
ment is, that our unwearied efforts to poison the atmosphere have not 
before this been fitly rewarded dy the outbreak of such an epidemic 
decimate the inhabitants of on. 
ledge that in the ordinary course of events a visitation 
could not be much longer averted that bas at last led to the 
the great main - scheme for both sides of London, 

ll be, we trast, within five years, will 
metropolis what it should have been long siuce, the 
drained city on the face of the earth. It is of the ge- 
is great plan that we now propose to give our readers 
. The subject is, we own, a dirty one, and scarcely adopted 
teratore of the dog-days. But after inhaling and drinking dirt 
many, many years, we may well afford to read about it and to 
statistically into that most poisonous of gulfs, the Thames. In or- 
, to understand — the great intereepting scheme of 
it is necessary to show briefly the nature and extent of the evils 
— to do away witb. 


t, then, the object of all London drainage has been to 
sewer of the ject 
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the av level of the ground immediately behind these banks is much 
below it, half Lambeth, Scesentes , and Rotherhithe being eix feet be- 
low high-water level. As a natural cousequence of this, the sewers are 

er still, and their outlets are so completely tide-locked that it is only 

dead low water that they can empty themselves at all. Thus for 12 
hours the sewage on both sides of London is pent up, and gives off its 
miasma, through the elaborate system of sewers and drains, into every 
street and house. As we bave said, it can only escape at dead low 
water, when the returning tide churns it up and down, keeping all its 
abominable “ flotsam and jetsam” above bridge till the tide tarns, taking 
it away as it rans out, and finding a fresh quantam of some 200,000 gallons 
of filth to be operated on in a similar manner as it flows again. 

This was the arrangement 10 years ago, and is so still, but, bad as it 
is, it is capable of being made a thousand times worse, and worse it has 
accordingly become. In 1848 and 1849 nearly all the houses in London 
had cesspools attached to them, and a very large proportion were 
without any drains whatever. The alarming nature of this evil showed 
itself slowly but surely in the bills of mortality, a stir was made, and 
the then Commissioners of Sewers set to work to mitigate the dangerous 
nuisance by drainage, making the Thames, as usual, the general recepta- 
cle. From that time, then, to the present some 700 or 800 miles of sew- 
ers and drains have been constructed and the cesspool nuisance has 
also been abated by emptyiag the contents of 25,000 a-year for the last 
nine years into the Thames and providing by drains the means for all 
cesspools to flow into it regularly day by day. By this “improved” 
drainage upwards of 200,000 gallons of sewage have been daily added 
to the Thames at low water, all these aforesaid gallons containing no 
less than 300 tons of ‘‘ organic matter,” which in this case is the scien- 
tific term for filth of the most loathsome description. But it is, perhaps, 
justice to say that the Thames has not beea.the only sufferer. Wherever 
a stream coulg be found, no matter how pure its waters or how benefi- 
cial its course, drains have been made into it. Thus, Hackney Brook, 
once well known to anglers, the clearest and prettiest of streams, which 
wound from the north of London into the river Lea, now vies even with 
the Thames in filth and stench,—a mere open sewer, covered with the 
“ Blue Jack” of gasworks, while here and there a dead fish furnishes evi- 
dence of the poisonous nature of its waters. Even the Serpentine has 
been brought into requisition, and the Ranel. sewer, one of the larg- 
est in London, daily discharges its tons of ure and sewage into the 
stream the banks of which are most frequented for air and healthy exer- 
cise. 


But these last-mentioned places are mere sewer auxiliaries. It is 
the Thames into which the ¢ mass of corruption has been diverted 
year after year, till the river has become what it is, the largest and 
dirtiest open sewer in Europe. About three years ago the waters, which 
had been gradually getting more and more full-flavoured, gave off a 
stench which nothing could withstand for , and precautionary mea- 
sures had at once to be adopted to mitigate the immediate danger. Last 

ear an immense amount of lime and chloride of lime was put in daily. 

his year the dose has had to be increased, and 110 tons of lime with 12 
tons of chloride of lime are put into the Thames each day, at a cost of 
£1,500 per week. If the stench goes on increasing ~ year in the 
same ratio it will cost £3,000 a-week in 1560, and £6,000 in 1861, 
and co on. But this is not the only evil. The this 
weatber rans short of water ; there has been no rain, and the collectioas 
of refuse in the sewers have to be flushed into the river by artificial means. 
This flushing alone during summer costs £20,000 a-year to get the poi- 
son into the Thames, £20,000 more is required to keep it from breeding 
a plague. The tide at present carries off nothing. A marked object was 
set afloat in the river with a view of ascertaining thi-, and for the last 
three weeks this buoy bas been backwards and forwards between Vaux- 
hall and London bridges, but never going much farther either way. 
During the same wealele ¢ of course, the sewage of the Thames, increased 
by its daily contribution, has been churning backwards and forward un- 
der this July sun. 

The magnitude and importance of this danger have at last not — 
been seen, but means adopted to put an end to it for ever. Mr. Bazal- 
gette, the Chief Engineer of the Board of Works, has fought long aud 
arduously for his drainage system, and, like all the struggles of earnest 
and clever men, the fight, though hard, has been a successful one at last. 
His main drainage scheme has been adopted, and is now being carried 
out, and in a comparatively short time for such a gigantic work the 
Thames will be pure, and London 
easily be imagined in a work of such magnitude—a work which will take 
five years to execute, and cost, when all is told, four millions sterling, it 
is imposeible in an article like the present to give more than a brief out- 
line of the general plan of the north side. The intercepting main drain- 
age scheme for the north may be best described as consisting of three 

igantic main tunnels or sewers, which extend across London from Kil- 


ers at right angles, intercept their flow to the Thames and carry every 
lon of London sewage, under certain conditions, into the river below 
ing. Three of these main sewers or tunnels will be for the north 

side, and three for the south. With the latter, however, at present we 

have nothing todo. Those on the north are called the high level, the 

the middle level, and the low level sewers. 

The first-named, which is now in course of rapid constraction, is about 


ei 

reled sewer, if we may so term it, each barrel or sewer at its rise in Gos- 
pel Oak-field, Hampstead, being 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and thence 
gradually increasing in circumference as the waters of the sewers it in- 
tercepts require a wider course to 5 feet, 6 feet, 7 feet, 10 feet 6 inches, 
11 feet 6 inches, and, at its termination near Lea river, to 12 feet 6 in- 
ches in diamet This ter sewer drains an area of 14 square miles, 
and its rate of inclination from its source to its outfall varies from 20 
feet per mile in the smallest parts to three feet per mile in the widest, 
Its course is from Hampstead and Highgate through the fields into Taf- 
nell-park-road, and thence receiving the sewage of the Edgware-road 
and nt’s Park to Holloway, whence it under the Great North 
ern Railway and New River Cut on to High-street, Stoke Newington, to 
Abney we Cemetery, along the Rectory and Amherst Roads to Church- 
street, Hackney. Thence it curves under the East and West India Dock 
Railway along Albion-road and West-street, through the Victoria Park, 
and under Sir George Duckett’s canal, where it is kept to such a level as 
enables it to on an embankment and viadact over the Lea river. 
The av: jepth of the whole is from twenty to twenty-six feet below 
the 

The middle level sewer is taken still lower, at from 30 to 36 feet down. 
The length of this main line will be about 14 miles, siace it extends from 
above Kilbarn to Lea river, and intercepts the sewage from the Thames 
over an area of more than 16 square miles. This drains all Acton, Kil- 
burn, Notting-bill, Bayswater, Oxford-street, Regent-street, Holborn, 
Clerkenwell, St. Luke’s, Shoreditch, and Bethnal-green, and 80 on as 
with the bigh level over the River Lea, at Old Ford. 

The low level sewer will be taken at a much greater depth, about 40 
feet, and all must be tunneled. This wiil drain an area of 11 square 
miles, from Grosvenor-row, Queen’s-row, Chelsea, along Parliament- 
street and White-hall, Bridge street, Blackfriars ; Cannon-street, Tower- 
bill, bea the Mint, Commercial-road, and Limehouse, under the River 
Lea near the Three Mills-bridge, to a pumping-station, where its waters 
will be lifted to the two higher level sewers we have described at Old 

» thence carried away by its own gravity to the reservoir below 
Barking. While these hizh, middle and low level sewers are being com- 
pleted to Old Ford over Lea, a contract will be entered into for the 
continuation of three 12-feet diameter drains, or rather tunnels frem that 
spot across the marshes to about a mile below Barking, where the reser- 
voir is to be formed. This reservoir will be a mile and a-half long by 
100 feet wide and 21 feet deep, and capable of containing no less than 
7,000,000 cubic feet, or double the average amount of sewage which ac- 
cumulates in the eight hours in which the reservoir outlet remains closed 
from the river. While in this reservoir the whole ey Sone will 
be deodorized, and experiments are now making as to the chea: 
most efficient agent for this purpose, though as yet nothing better than 
lime bas been found. From the bottom of the reservoir in three or four 
places immense outfall pipes along the bed of the river to the 
centre of the stream. ben sewage has been thoroughly deodorized, 
these outfall pipes would be opened at high water, and the whole mass 
let off into the Thames at a depth of 60 below its surface. Mixed 
with sach an immense body of water and previously Jeodorized, the 
sewage of London may then, for the first time, be said to 
tively harmless for evil. It will take two hours to empty 
and, as the outlet commences at high tide, the whole mass wil 
pletely swept away into salt water by the time the tide has ebbed. The 
reason for baving the reservoir of and i 
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hot “burial clabs” a 


at last effectually drained. As may A 


rn and Hampstead to Barking, and which, cutting all the existing sew- i 


ht miles in length, and consists, like all the others, of a double-bar- f 


and | Bat there was a time with us when the ‘ Arabian ~ ag) 


to bring the question to a practical solution, and to the sewage 

menare for a certain time, and under certain pot tha This attempt 

to utilize the sewage will be made ona large seale, agd after the best 

plans, so that, one way or the other, the question will be set at rest for 
of 


ever. . 
Sach is a general outline of the in’ ang ne 
. = a of a. The high leve' 
t. Moxon, one of the most enterprising and diligent of our great 

meeps contractors, and under his energetic supervision this great branch 

already been nearly half completed: The most important portions 
of this great undertaking are now being carried on near the 
and Victoria Park, where the excavations, tunnellings, and ry 
are proceeding with astonishing quickness, and with a solidity of work- 
manship that is almost wonderful. Both the high and middle level 
vices have a special apparatus for diverting the “ storm water,” caused 
by violent fi of rain into the River Lea, while the sewage proper is 
carried down as we have shown, below Barking. For this parpose the 
high level sewer—and the plan will be the same in the middle level— 
instead of following the inclination of the ground from Victoria Park to 
the River Lea, is taken on a gradually rising embankment over the Lea 
towards the Thames. At this part, for 1,300 feet of its length, the sewers 
are quadrapled—that is, instead of being only two sewers of 12 feet 6 
inches in diameter, they consist of a huge brick tunnel, enclosing four 
smaller ones, the two upper ones, for the sewage, being 12 feet diameter 
each, the two lower, of 10 feet diameter, for the outfall of the storm 
water. 

At the point of junction of this main tannel of four sewers with the re- 
gular main double high level sewer, the two lower sewers for the storm 
water have their communication with the u ones shut off by iron 
doors. Thus, under ordinary circumstances of wet, the rain and se 
mixed continue their course along the two upper sewers to Barking. 
case of violent storms such as occur once or twice a year in London, the 
water in the upper sewer rises above a certain level marked by a dam or 
weir, when the doors communicating with the storm sewers are imme? 
Seedy ome. and the mass of flood water allowed to rash unchecked 
into River Creek. The works of this quadruple sewer enclosed 
in one tunnel are, of course, of the most massive description, powerfal 
outer haunches or buttresses supporting the tube out:ide, and the whole 
being enclosed in what may almost be termed an embankment of con- 
crete. More than 2,000 men ere employed on this part of the work, and 
the whole will require about 40,000,000 bricks and many thousands of 
tons of mortar to complete it. So vast is the undertaking, and so colos- 
sal are its proportions, that but for its having an important and most 
beneficial purpose in view, it would almost remind the spectator of the 
gigantic and meaningless works which the Egyptians seem to have 
_— apparently only to excite the astonishment of after ages.—Lon- 
paper. 
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Buriat Civss or THE Romans.—The Scotch yeas of Friendly So- 
cieties, as in duty bound, has presented bis annual report to Parliament. 
He travels out of the somewhat dry path allotted to him, and, in the true 
antiquarian it of old — Oldbuck, ro _ py ey x. 
mong our Roman conquerors, showio, mach 
law of Scotland is founded on, and bow largely its we J are derived 
from the Roman law. He refers to a work of Mr. Kenrick, on Roman Se 
pulchral Inscriptions, bearing on the subject of burial clabs. Mr. Kenrick 
says, 
“ As I bave seen the existence of burial clubs among the 







Romans 
noticed in an on Roman antiquities, I will give some extracts from 
@ monument to. It was found at Lanuviam, a town of ancient 


fame for the worship of Juno ta, about 19 miles from Rome, on the 
Via Appia. The inbabitants of this town appear, out of fla’ towards 
the Emperor Hadriam, in whose reign the marble was ereeted, to have 


formed themselves into a aon ing divine honcurs-to Diana and 
Antinous ; a singular combi: x the 


a d 

dition of the people, and the heartless formality of the establ ig- 
ion which could be prostituted to such a purpose, The privilege of form- 
ming « college, or, as we should say, a body re. was most 
sparingly conceded, and ples F imaymy | restricted er the Emperors, 
who dreaded all secret as nurseries of treason. 

“ With this primary object of forming a college of the Cultores Diana & 
ntinoi, combined that of a burial club, not forgetting the festivi- 
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payment for (so many) months (the marble is here mutilated), no 
claim could be made, even he had directed it by will. In case 
of the death of one who had paid his subscription regularly, 300 sesterces 
(£2 5s.) were allotted for his funeral expeases, out of however, 
50 were to be set apart for distribution at the cremation = 
he funeral was to be a walking one. If any one died more than 
miles from Lanavium, and his death was announced, three delegates from 
Seen een Seer Ea eee mene ke iat Sek topes 

render an account of it to the people. 


vium, and no notice had been sent, the who had performed the 
antral rites was to send a sealed certificate attested by seven Roman 
citizens, on the uction of which the usual sum for the e 

of 


paved, ~ “yp a@ member 
na in it could claim ve ee If ied uen- 
nales or magistrates of the municipium, and the people generally, were 
to direct how the funeral should take place. If 

lege in the condition of a slave should die, and his body, through the un- 
just condact of his master or mistress, should not be given up for burial, 
his faneral should be celebrated by his bust being carried in procession. 
No funeral of a suicide was to take place. There are many other rules 
tending to preserve order and promote good fellowship, but these are 
all which relate to the burial club. This curious docamest is an addi- 
tional proof how much ancient life resembled modern life, when we ob- 
tain a view of it, as it were, intus ique, through the medium of its mo- 
nameats.’ 





Tue “ Arabian Niouts” at Forty anp Fourrsey.—A Quarterly re- 
viewer thus compares the effect of these Tales upon the man of forty, 
with the magic charm they exercised on the boy of fourteen :— 

© To see these things as they were to us, we must turn back in imagi- 
| nation to the gates of life, and recall the freshness of our youth. Later 
| on in life, the most unlimited accumulation of precious stones loses its 
| power of producing an effect, and no reverses of fortune are extraordi- 
nary enough to startle us. The saddeoly-revealed treasures, the 
geous with doors of sandal-wood, fretted ceilings, and je 
couches, the high-bosomed virging, the obedience of the genii, and the 
| state of kings—these things not near us. We have lost the 
sublime egotiam of our early years, and ackaowledge that such splendid 

are too good for us. Fate has already assi us our mode- 
rate share, and set with some sufficient definiteness the limits of our am- 
bition and our ho; Who are we between thirty and forty that we 
should pull up a stone with a ring in it, and find steps leading to a 
cavern stored with the precious rarities of an Eastern faney, or wake in 
the night, and tremble « ith eweet amazement to behold the fair 
of China sleeping by our side? Enough for us if we sold out 
fall of consols, and if the single partner to whom we limit our admiration 
of female beauty, @ modera’ 
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preserve te share of those fair proportions and 
serene disposition with which she adorned the early days of courtship. 


g 
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much a story as a dream, when, with the same dim 
ties which we sometimes bave ia sleep, it is not Aladdin, but ourself, 
yet not ourself, but Aladdin, who on the jewel-bearing fruit- 
marries the Sultan’s daughter, controls the resources of the 
we suffer and triumph with Sinbad, taste vicissitude with 
man, enjoy the sbrinki fondness of ZAbulbe, travel upon the 
carpet, or mount the horse....To read of these things 
of intellectual hasheesh—aa ee ee to that 

nation which does not consciously ue other things 
forms, but delights to lose itself in suggestions from withou' 
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Tue Cram or 4 Nationat Bawwractor.—The family 
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ition, Henry Cort invented a process for draw- 
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means of ved rollers. In other words, he reduced 
Be eee = ot producing iron to one-twentieth of what they 
a the iron was of a better quality. How, it ma 
be asked, can the children of such a man be in want How is it that 
they are not among tbe wealthiest of the land? The answer is this :— 
Mr. Cort bad entered into partoership with a certain Mr. Adam Jellicoe, 
at the time Deputy Paymaster of the Navy. Jellicoe advanced money, 
and was to receive in return hulf the profits of the trade. Cort assigned 
to him, besides, his patent rights, as collateral security. In the year 
1789 Jellicoe died, and was found to be a public defaulter. The Navy 
Board issued “ extents” aenigst the trade effects of Cort and Jellicoe, 
and confiscated Cort’s patent rights which | treated as valueless. 
The bardsbip of the case was this—a property w ich should have been 
mated at the value of £250,000 was forfeited to ensure ment toa 
debt which the estate would have satisfied seven or eight times over had 
it been fairly bandled. Nobody bat the fronmasters profited by this 
mismanagement, and the Corts were ruined. It should be emphatically 
remarked that it is not even sugested Cort had anything to do with 
Jellicoe’s defalcati He was — the victim of a swindler ; but, 
although it might be right to cause the firm to refund the sums in which 
one of the partners stood indebted to the public, it was utterly wrong 
to destroy the noble fortune which this ingenious man bad won by the 
force of his intelligence and industry. England is indebted for a very 
large slifire of her present prosperity to hare! Cort’s inventions ; but 
now his four surviving ebil a oat of pers Ln Fn 9 shoul saventy 
ears of age—are beggars, and only sav: the poorbouse by pen- 
oe cman in the aggregate to £90 per annum, There should be 
more gratitude in an iron age to children of Henry Cort.— Mr. W. Fair- 
bairn, of Manchester, in a letter to the editor of the Times, says :—* I de- 
sire to give publicity to the fact that, out of a family of thirteen, there 
are still living one son and two duugbters of Henry Cort, whose united 
ages now exceed two bundred years, and who are tute of the most 
meagre comforts of life. Assaredly such a state of things should not be ; 
in a country where charity ia no boast such claims should need nc other 
advocacy than publicity. I offer through you, Sir, a donation of £100 
towards a national subscription for the of these aged persons. The 
leading ironmasters of the country will, I doubt not, fill up the list with 
much larger sums. The case is one of prompt and generous relief.” 


s 








Crviians AND THE Victoria Cross.—We copy r following para- 
from an editorial in a recent number of the Times. Couple the re- 
conduct of civilians, in the revolting warfare of the , with 

the statement of the Dake of Wellington, that pew troops fight “ better 
—, than those who have fought and bled” (see p. 374), and the 
bts of the ability of volunteers to resist the invasion of our country, 


ae oy A and groundless. 
ictoria Cross was appointed to be a military order of merit. We 
scarcely know why it should have been confined to the army, for the 
men with red coats are just the same men as those with black coats in 
another dress. Still, so it was, and no one gave the matter a second 
thought. . . . The Indian mautinies occurred. Throughout the 
Upper Provinces, throughout Central India, and even down to Calcutta, 
the bage territory of British India was converted into a hostile country. 
Englishman within its limits became for the nonce a soldier, whe- 
ther he liked it or not. Well and nobly did our unmilitary countrymen 
answer the appeal, and show to the world that the difference between an 
Englishman aad a soldier is but the colour of acoat, They were soldiers 
in all but in name, and we rejoice to see that the Queen has been advised 
to give a soldier’s reward to two men who have done a soldier’s work. 
The Victoria Cross bas just been conferred on two civilians, who, being 
“ non-military persons, as volunteers bore arms against the mutineers 
at Lucknow, or elsewhere, during recent operations in India.” Th. first 
ee selected for this honour is Mr. Thomas Henry Kavanagh, 
t-Commissioner in Oude,gvho, when Sir James Outram was be- 
sieged in Lucknow, volunteered to make his way through the beleaguer- 
force to the camp of the Commander-in Chiet, and to guide him back 
to . By eo miracle of prudence and daring, be succeeded in per- 
forming this service, and he has now obtained his reward. The second 
Victoria Cross has been couferred upon Mr. Ross Lewis Mangles, the 
Assistant Magistrate at Patna. On the night of July 27, 1857, the troops 
who bad been despatched to the relief of Arrab, under the command of 
Captain Danbar, fell into an ambascade contrived by the enemy. Mr. 
who had himself been wounded—carried fur several miles out 
of action, and beyond the reach of danger, a wounded soldier of the 87th 
Regiment. He bad bound up the soldier’s wounds under a murderous 
Oe ieee Che man eee ee Surely here are 
two instances which may well furnish Mr. Desanges with fresh subjects 
for his Victoria Cross Gallery. 





Aw Inn or Brcoxs Towes.—The Red Lion was once the best house in 
Tunstone, but the railway knocked up the coaches, and that knocked up 
the business, and I was glad to get away while I had anything to get 
oe Ay My wife (God bless her!) I shall never see again in kis 
wor! She was very lame, and couldn’t get about without belp ; so she 
sat for the most part in the little snu behind the ber, which I bad 
fitted up for ber as nice as money could make it. Her hung 
from the ceiling, and in a warm corner near the fire there was a bassock, 


which was the speciul property of her tatby. Opposite to where my wife | © 


sat was a little mabogany cupboard let into the wall, the door of which 
was ——* half open, so that when she looked up from her sewing or 
knitting sbe could see ranged on the shelves the famous old china which 
her grandmother gave ber for a wedding present ; and above it, the sil- 
ver teapot, the gilt caudle-cup, &c.; and, at the top of all, the great 
punch-bow], which was used only on our grand ions; all of which 
articles she used to take much pleasare in looking at. Her room was di- 
vided from the bar by a glass-door, which she could open and sbut at 

leasure, so that when any friend or acquaintance d in she could, 


ropped 
if so minded. have a chat with them ; and, though she sat there day after 
day and month after month, it’s my opinion that she knew more about 


the Tunstoae people and their private affairs than any other person in 


town, except, perbaps, my bead- waiter, Jim Toppicg., A very decent sort 


of a fellow be was—middle-aged, brown, lean, with a stoop of the shoul 


ders, and only one eye, but that one as sharp as a gimlet, and equal to 
the two eyes of most people. Poor fellow! he has been dead these seven 


years, and lies in Tunstone churchyard, with the finest double dairy 


ing on his grave that could be bad for love or money. It was a 
wer he was always fond of, eo I bad one planted over him out of com- 


pliment to his memory.—Once a Week. 
A Brivcr Across raz Niig.—A letter from Alexandria, of the 11th 
of June says :— There was a grande féte—what the Arabs expressly call 


& fantasia—at Kafr-e-leis last week, on the occasion of the opening for 


traffie of the splendid iron bridge thrown across the Nile there, over 
which the railway to Cairo passes. Said Pacha, attended as usual on 
such public occasions by some 5,000 or 6,000 of his was present 
attending at the nepns The Ullemabe, or high ministers of religion, 
were in attendance, end opened the proceedings by customa 
ers ; after which twenty bullocks were sacri the bridge being 
kled with their blood, and the flesh distributed among the poorer 
of the This religions part of the ceremony being 
concladed. Said accompanied by Mr. Rouse, the chief engineer of 
the railway, and other officials of the Viceroy, —_ in the first train 
over the bridge, which for its whole length was lined on either side by 
the troops, the mili band pase. oot amidst the hurrahs of the 
English workmen, which were feebly attempted to be imitated by the 
troops. Said Pacha displayed his usual liberality on the occasion by 
not oaly baving a pr age dinner for all the workmen em- 
ployed in the erection of the ge and als of the railway, bat 
the tangible way of one mouth’s pay to be presen 
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appearance, 
id. Had a cowl overshadowed his long. bloodless, attenuated visage, 





Were this shattered | 





PROBLEM No. 553. By Taro. M. Brown, of St. Louis. 








W hite to play and checkmate in three moves. 


Sotvrion ro Prospiem No. 552. 
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(Notes by Herr Lowenthal. 
oe Sen an nde 
ishop.— move geen reveu 
vapaving, to Obvante U Powss be the Queen's 
t tks P, White would have replied with Q to Q 3, 
Apprebending P to K Kt 4.—(e) 
retains to poe Black's most advantageous 
) excbangiv , and thea 
which course White could -g “0 
of Q to Q 6 involved « snare into which Black deliberately feli.— 
board, yet it loses the Game.—We omit 


side.—(c) Had Black played 
winning the Lawn d 


lay under the circoums’anres.—(g 
Apparently the b- st move on the 

g moves in order to enable the curious to 
ing the Problem it furnishes. 


Another GAME in the Match between the same Players. 
(Remove White Queen’s Knight.) 
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Lamartine’s Corrace Farm —I rode oat yesterday to ace the little 
species of cottage farm that thé town council of Puris has given to La- 
martine, It is as yet a rambling sort of edifice, but when half of it shall 
be pulied down (which workmen are now busy upon), it will be a pretty 
little place enough, and tbe greatest poet of modern France (one of the 
to | greatest of modern ages) may retire there to a pleasant balf-solitude, 
that even his best friends may think of with satisfaction. Tie land is bad 
(or else it would probably never bave been made a present of), but I 
are not exactly the produce the lover 
bis garden, and the few trees round it give it 
a cool, shady, sequestered air, that is charming io this broiling weather. 
It nestles jast under the princely plantations of La 
once “ sat enthroned.” reigning over “ La France,” as she 
was wont to style Louis XV., and where the widow of the late Pierre 
Erard pianotorte-maker, now dwells. All the shade and all the per- 
i ly poured forth upon a 
tingales of La Muette will 
send their heavenly straias uuconsciously to the ear of as glorious 
& master of song as themselves. — Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette. 

A Curvese Dervrarioy.—-On the day previous to bis 
Hong Kong, Sir John Bowriug reecived a characteristic Ch: 
tion. Twenty two schvolmarters desired au interview, bearing tweoty- 


two laudatory 
sic, entered the vestibule 





should fa bbages and 
of Eloise” will ack from 


fumes of the once royal r 





d are gratui 
bour, and the nigh’ 





of Goverameat House and presen’ 





wreck I never before | his future bealth and prosperity. A looking-glass was brought forward 
| with this inscription :—* Your government (has been) bright as this mir- 
y impressed with the deepest dejection, the most complete mental prostra- | ror.” Next came a sbiniag vase, filled with pure water, to represent the 
tion, one might suppose that a broken heart had sought refuge in the “ pure administration of justice.” Next a large porcelain jar, filled with 

| gloom of the cloister from a detested world, and that the hour of his | fragrant flowers, bearing an inscription which 
eternal freedom from the woes of humanity was near at hand. At the | long life and all its attendant b} 
| doctor’s request he took his seat at the instrument, and, gliding his | lege. Sir Johu addressed the d 
, blanched and bony fingers over its keys with 
with a manner the very 
mer, he played a melancholy air, that seemed in harmony with his own 


a the prayers that 
t be the governor’s privi- 


essings migh| 
tati ing the great delight 





ease of a master, but | he felt at witnessing and having been allowed efficiently to co-operate in 


the spread of knowledge amoog the Uhinese inhabitants—at the vast in- 


| me , . | crease in the number of schools aod scholars—and the constantly grow- 
| dejection, and in a style that exhibited the remains of a still surviving | ing demands upon the public purse for the extension of popular educa- 
gling with an overpowering mental aud physical tion. The depatation, which presented their mementos in the name of 
He did not appear in any way moved by the, the “literati and the people,” said they were gratified with what had 
| harmonious sounds that, as it were, stole into dreamy life under bis lan- ; been done, and assured the governor that after bis departure nothing 
| guid touch ; not so with the motley crowd by whom he was surrounded. | should be wanting on their parts to extend the benefit of inetruction 
| The wild babble ceased, the sigh was suspended, the noisy clatter hushed, | through the government schools which are now established in every part 
the uplifted hand arrested, the grin changed into a smile, and the flash- | of the colony. The native local authorities also presented a beaatiful 
ing eye softened into tenderness of expression. 
pianist Orpheus himeelf he could scarcely bave produced a more magical 
effect. The soothing strain was only too short-lived ; gnd when the last 
note was struck, and its echo died away, its influence ceased ; and in 
@ moment after the different forms of the disease began to manifest 
their accustomed peculiarities.” 


scarlet silk ecroll, with an inscription in large velvet characters, betoken- 
ing the “ eternal memory of a virtuous administration,” and a fatterin 
address on white silk, bearing the seals of all the Chinese commerci 
firms in the colony. The add and p ts were borne on gilded 
open sedan chairs to the portico of the official residence of the governor. 
— Atheneum. 

Tue Sewixe Macutne tn Encianp.—Most of our readers will learn for 
the first time that this useful inveution was patented in Englaad by an 
Englishman, two years before Mr. Howe, also, we believe, of English 
parentage if not of English birth, obtained a patent for his invention of 
a sewing machine in this country. There are six varieties of machines, 
in England, worth from £3 to £30, about a bundred are sold weekly and 
it is supposed that 10,000 is the total number in use. The Eoglish patent 
extends only to England, hence a large number of American-made ma- 
chines are used in Scotland and Ireland. In England only one kind of 
lock-stitch hine is factured, and its lowest price is £22. In 
Scotland or Ireland a lockstitch machine may be bought or imported from 
the United States for £11, 














Hoemsowipr’s Lisrary.—Mr. Wright, American Ambassador at the 
Court of Berlin, bas offered 50,000 thalers for the library left by Alexan- 
der von Hamboldt, It is not probable, that, under the pressure of the 
present times, he will meet with many, if any, competitors in Prussia or 
Germany. The inberitor of these literary treasures is the late valet of 
the deceased philosopher, who, from the nature of his circumstances, 
cannot be expected to wait any length of time for the realization of the 
bequest, Thus it is probable that the tools and implements, as it were, 
of the great mind workman of modern Europe will be removed to the 
United States.— London paper. 


Scorcu Prorrietors.—The total number of proprietors having pro- 
perty of the value of £5 and uader £10 on the valuation roll of the 
Scotch counties, so far as returns have been made, is 7,024, and the total 
number of occupants of less than £50 and more than £10, 26.850. The 
total proprietary of the burghs is 6,356, and the total occupancy of the 
same 56,350. thus making a grand total of 13 380 proprietors. and 82,700 
occupants, The counties of Ayr, Caithness, Dumbarton, Edinburgh, 
Lanark, Linlithgow, aod Perth did not furaish revarns, 





Wreces or Humaniry.—Way Snoutp Tary Sing ?—The excitement of 

“ the chase ” has wrere tes sup to have a bealthy tendency ; but there 
ie 

and shortens life. We mean the headlong, unintermitting hunt after “ the al- 
mighty dollar,” which is the great business characteristic of the present day, 
It begets other evils (unnecessary to name) which precipitate the fate of thou- 
sands. There ia. however, a porsibility ot recov: ry from the prostration 
duced by these causes long after their victim has ceased to hope for it. if 
are rightly informed, the most astov ishing cures of what is called general weak- 
ness and debility, which have ever been known in this country, have been 
effected through the agency of Doctor HotLoway's inestima’ remedies. 
Mere skeletons of men, out of whom the very principle of vitality seemed to 
have been draived, have been restored to health and “ru ts Se operation of 
the Pills ; and of the Ointment, in cases of ri , &c., we hear 
an equally favourable account. If men down their ——_ by over 
exertion—if in their anxiety to “ £ ahead,” they will override most 
cious of God's blessings, health—it 
mischief, when they come at last to realize 
The wrecks of humanity, who without aay lar disease, ap to be 
ing from mere eshaustion, would find, without doubt, immediate relic 
Doctor Ho!loway’s remedies.— Phil. Tribune. . 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


Tha have received, and b: in Store, a Complete Assortment of Goods, 
ont Se coendar ten their Pail and Winter Sales, through oe, 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate etyle and quality in 








MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


TO PARENTS TRAVELLING IN BUROPE. 
Superior Edugption for Young Ladies, at 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 
HE MISSES DODD, WHO OOUNDECT A FIST OLASS epee HIGEL 
T recommended o the aa, 
combines slid English lostracuon with she us: ments aod 
are cBured for acquiring the Continental Ia Telsnar abtnas of ke oa yreterers are s 
- 4 ining jects 
pane oe care Parents travelling in Burope fod bere « fin —F-1 —o for 
- children during their absence, with ev: 








‘erma for Board with French and English, Sixty Guineas per anboum. Laundress and 
Accomplishments extra. A reduction is made for etsters or pupils. Address, post- 
p> id, w Miss Dodd, No. 23 Sussex Square, brighton, a 

R are kindly p \o:* 
The Right Hon. 


The Countess of Kinnoul, 29 Portman Square, London. 
The Ri, Hoo Lady Laura Meyrick, 43 Grosvenor Street, London. 
Mrs. Wiitam Darch, 21 Sussex Square, B: ron. 
The Rev H v 4+arneston, 


4 ton 
re. Gene Oruckdeauk, 50 Rast Shh hirest, New York. 
Mrs. Philip Prichard, 24 West 6c Street, New York, &c., &c, 


j - MACAULAY will her School, No. 43 East 2ist 

| ge AH and Fourth Avenue), MUNDY, SEPT, 190. aad 
Mrs. M. would respec fully refer to the foilowing gen'lemen :— 

Lieut Gen. Wun rietp 80°rr. * | Hon. Jas. M. Wayne, U, 8. Sup 

Cum. James T. Wargons, San Francisco, Cal, | Kev. Wuttam Adams, D.D , New York. 

Cuss Kise, LL.D, sane, & Swemele Col. | Haway P Tarran, DD., Chancellor of 





Aveustus J. Arsert, Exq. Dr — ks Va. 

Saucer bomen, , Middletow., Conn. Col, Joun 8. Grrrres, ° 

Dr. R. Giasgs Columbia, 8. C Geones Cramen. Eaq., Trov, ¥. ¥. 

Rev. R. W. Dickissox, D.D. New York. O Buxwoetn Hosmer, Exq., Chieago, Il. 
Wise Scsanrensend, Eoq., New York. Qno. K. 8 wn, Keq., oO. 








M®. E. L, SNOW, being located at the “ Albion” efflce—daring the 
warm season, will aveud to the framiug of Albion Kagravings for parties in eoun- 

try, who may send their orders wo him. Wii! also purcaase any ip of 

upon orders sect him accompanied with cash. 








REMOVAL. 
COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
[BE BOvAL InsvRANCE A t 





$75,000 IN PRIZES. 
EK 18 ONE OF THE BEST LITER- 
= a andl ay wees Day te Pablisher presents to cach Subscriber 
upon 18 subserip'ion, 
A Prize, vars ing in value from 50 cents to $1,000, 
TERMS—@2 per annum—inclading Prize. Address, 
DANIEL ADEE, Publisher, 211 Centre Street, N. Y. 


L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPURTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 





(Ketablished 1804.) 
MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
I to the Traps, |, Patwats Famiies, all who are choice in their taste, and desire 
s .* 


y REEN aND BLack. SOUCHONG, PovcnoONG, Le 
Hrsos, Guxrowpss, Youre Hyson, &c., in chests 


AST, 
Corvae teeeus and ea Gena Suseermes, Porrs, Hocks, &c., very old 
in es, dem)-jobns, bottles. 
a tn AzD os Oksnere —Uuamraaien: and Ubandon’s, Cabinet, Lmperial, 


Oboice braods —PIcKLes—Esouiss and Frexce.—Savces—For Fish, 

REGaks—A — yoo . phe . . 
Pammesas, Gucvens, Sarsaco, Dutcn, aod Ampnica®.—S80GA85.—Loas, Causue, Puuven: 
wep, St. Croix, de , in barreis sod baif barrels. —Haws.—Wastruatis and AMERICAN. ~OLLS. 


Pest YEFICE Ny Mails for EUROPE, via 








ecrolis, in beautiful writing, conveying the expression of good 


Bee maar Sabor otro 
ww at Ufiee, on KA A 
August, ot Wio'clock, A. A 1BAAO V. FOWLER, Powumaster. 
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INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 








sSBCURITY 
FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 
Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ricaarp P. Brvrr, Wa. Dewnistoor, 


Josurn Waker, Georcr H. Beren, 


oun Hauser, 8. T. Vatenrine, Epu’p. W. Cortes, Epwarp Caouwett, 
Rossrr L. Case, Joun BR. Wis, Wa, Bravsaut, Jr., Gonos B. Gaiwweit, 
‘Wa. H. Hossey, Rost. L. Muruar, Surra Lawrence, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Bpwrp Witers, Wa. Avves Butter, Jos. Lawnence, Awraory P. Francia. 


L. B. Wruas, 
Joun A.Lex, 
Write F. Morr, 
Epwarp Woop, 


Joun D. Wannex, 
Bowanp Mexairt, 
Haver Barrow, 
Epwanp Hatcut, 


Samu. ©. Paxson, 
D. Crowwett, 
E. J. Dowweit, 


Samus. D. Basoocs, 
Jonatuay OpEtt, 
Rosert Bowxs 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS Pi wtrs 4 pat FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
ie eehannt of Capital, over $1,300,000, 
fe P ae po pe neon ng ee iamwed, 
te anpually amor 
Com having its large 0 Japital red and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
to the ivislon of Por Profits. No obligation Le reat sed of the assured beyond he perment 
of the actual Premium; hence no responsi ty can attach to the ey- 








s BIyIpEap of 25 ps ‘So. - to the Detieg beltow bas just been declared, out of 
he last year, a: added to the Capital. 
TRUSTEES. 
ieee 5. Gaus, Perer Potrier, Cuas. H. Mansaats, Eowts Bartverr, 
fon* fee Soucy. Livixnestox, Henny A. Cort, Eusas Ponvert, 
a = " Lous UT, osern Foutas, Jr. Georce G. Hossox, 
Awtuonr B. Nensox, Jacon R. Nevius, U. A. Mug 
A.raep Seton, Jos. Gar.anp, Jr., ad R. Prxs, 
«. H. Newmar, P. Sreacnan, CmaRces SrRecker, 
L.Miroums, J. B. Owanrvia Avex. M. Laweence, Samvues M. Fox, 
‘o. G. Fostex, Staon de Visser, Joun A. hang 


EILSON, President. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Aivnep SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. Al! losses will be immediately adjusted. and promptly paid. 


Directors. 


Reoenick R. Ler, ALFRED Moor 
eu Witiets, 


MITH, 





Apa W. Srizs, D. Henn: 
weiivs L. Kvenert, Simeon Apnaltaus, M.D. 
oma A. Duvet v, , doun Mery 
- 
os Bowes. Avene Foes cues lowes. =" 


Joseru H. Gopwi, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, P: 


Preperice &. Winstox, gous V.L. Pavrs, Wriaw Moor 
Josern Biuwt, H. M'Curpyr, Issac Gaeen Peanson, 
Joun HL Swirr, arr J. Bowker, Wuasas Berts, 
Jouw P. Yeuverron, Joun Wapeworrs, Eow 
i}, : se Joan wg ——} R. Ciarx, 
AMUEL SaMUEL WELL, JUCIUS > 
W. Surra ‘ Ricuarp Patrick, muuaM H. Porsam, 
Lrovreus ERTON, Kzaa Warecer, Cernas H. Norrox, 
Haun Biaxe, Sauver D. Ba TLLARD FILiwore, 
Davin Hoapier, Heney A. Suytue, Wuitam V. Brapy, 
Gores 8. Con, Wa. K. Staone, 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No: 04 Bi 94 BROADWAY. 


UARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of New York, for the Quarter ending 30th — 1880: 
Assets, 3ist January, | Report deseo $5,188,938 42 
Leas paid for Taxes for erat ned Ue ‘ 37,431 69 








"$5,151,501 75 









MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 
Mos. 333 and 335 FOURTH 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. 


JOHN —— 
Of the old firm of J. &3. W. MEEKS, 


Tovites the attention of Furnit bavere to pienge.gnt claguat cenquiitans Cabinet 
age of 


Parlours, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c., 


made from selected and weli-seasoned wood, in ip detent ead most 
— - approved styles, at 








The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
SUPERIOR CABINET 
will be fully sustained. 








124 56 
III 4.0 0b 00 ccccqvdacacenpccensevonsonscghrosdnehane 3,721 35 ©2687, 505 91 
$5,419,007 66 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Bat on and Additions. ............... $111,015 00 
Pr for Surrendered Po! - 13,792 & 
8,196 94 
+ 1,00 9 
Paid for Taxes. Medical L amination® Advert 
Law E: Salaries, Prin Stalisoery, 
pay ag > senamo pigeon naan Ro ayo "16,320 90—155,415 77 
Cash Assets lat May, 185D......0:00cceceeeeeec cece cereneeeceed $6,263,591 89 


are invested as follows : 





Amount as above... 
Add interest acer rued and not dae.. 
wy remiums, (estimate) 
ue from Agents for premiuma, (in course of trans- 
gE 





FURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
zt 


a — * 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Broadway, (up stairs.) 6) How ¥e Fost (between Broome and 


= PARLOUR, LIBRARY, DIN 
AHOGARY, in the 


assortment 
ING xd BOOM an CHAMBER. of of snd ogee WaLxere OAK and M 


icle warran' 
iR10KS LOWER then w than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 


boc ccecestevbeeseebpoesccccesegsinteeseocesss cons 20,000 00 A full assortment of every description of Furniture alway: hand. made to order, 
ma UNDER HIS PERSON aC SUPERINTEN DENCE. sit —. ~ - 
$5,548, rs paw ese A DESI 
cee unpaid... ORNAMENTAL WOO MANTELS, oo FI = iano ryeity = 
ber of Policies = oo Slat January, IAGO .........--- ce cneeenenees 10,993 other work cennected with such styles of ;URNISHING™ .—DESIGNS of which sas be’ be = 
Tosued'd during the QUAFtEr........sceccesseerceeneeeeeeeereseeceseneeweeeees 4gn at his Warerooma, as wore 





Deduct for forfeited, surrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead.... 


Peidgaic t Seren Sah Bie BD, ..... .capenntnebewesscoccccceshtenessescsccece 
Of w' =| are for the whole life 

are Endowment Policies. 

~ x: Term Polici 


Net inerenae for the | the Quarter in 
Viz. : in Life Policies............00- +++ 
ndowment Policies 








and 


Tirteccuse euvnecniags pm gy Mele ANNOUNCES Smee HE CONTINUES TO 


all orders for the Furnishing and Decora’ jouses, all 
with, viz Plain and Decorative Palsting ie ass hee 
Cem On ah Pear cncumisenion. 
“hilt before-mentioued orks will be executed in the best manner 
‘t Will be Bet e i and at the lowes 
GEORGE PLATT, 


Office and Manafactory, 327 and $29 fourth Avenue. 











Board of Trustees: 


Decrease in Term Policies...........+++- 6) ecercceseduanteepenceeees SL 
Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of inerease.............. $3,153 63 ’ INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
I bave carefully ined the above and believe the same to be correct. mor 4h, 20 whnare ever se a pays Oe, ABOVE Lams f wyeen 
HEPPARD MANS, Actuary. we ia ve never seen si an article to look at them. ‘* 
bd HO ’ to co ber. tas shall 40 serve you, if you like :. tn, 


% Deo't forget to look at them. irothow.| "They are, portcty im 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding 

That take up your bedding without trouble. 

REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 








. KE 5, 
Avex. W. Braprosp, 
oti n FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
Secretary, ISAAC pees. Act p eran HOMANS. 
Medical Examiner, MINTURN MD 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAV. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, 


a18 COMPANY | CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE Bua. 
returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year 1868, a dividend of 
Cent interest on the outstanding carip—end has Seloomet 





SAMUEL WILLETS 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. » Viee Pres. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
suiTish COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
APITAL (WITH aqpune wwe oy ome |! now Lge CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


p 2 gt Halt 
and special vane —. Walt 
epee eee tio. M. KNEVITT, Actuaay. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Cash Captial 
THIS COMPANY moras « A OASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
‘those of oy teiidiage abies companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


"rith the security of t 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Josura B. Vanncm, Martin Bares, J?., Grusgrt 8. Beckman, 
LaonarD ArPLesy, Dupueyr B. LER, Joun C. Henperson, 
Pasp'« H. Wo.corr, Cuan.es L. Vous, Lorrain Paeemay, 


Epwarp Macomsgr, 


Mosus Tarior, Henry V. Borie, Warson E. Cass, 
James 0. SueLpon, Joszru B. Vanwem, Jr., Cuanies E. Arriesy 
Danie Parisu, Jas. Lon. Guauam,Jr., Sami. D. Braprorp, Jr. he 
Gueravus A. Conover, — R. McIuvarmes, 


DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STBRLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita’ and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and Lpoenety 
fn edatilon to its Fire Business, this Cétapany is pre to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 





Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. , Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
W. Butler Duncan, Hendy Le Rou Routh, H Yay. 
° enry 
Henry 7% Smythe, George Moke. 


Epucnp Hurry, Surve, 
~ A. B. McDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or THE ae. ant, ee FOR om Unrrep Srarss, 
HIE undersigned hereby ive noice that ihey continue to recive aa 





cations for Life Assurance on the most 
contalning the Hats of Comin canbe obaned a their Ofie,N io. 





, or from any of their Agents 
AL BOARD OF DIRRCTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, JW. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ladiam, 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
Paul Spoftord, B. P. Wheelright, 


Consuttine Counse.—J. W. Gerard. 
8. Keene. 
Se ay Basten e Wall 


th the 
r{ierting thereky ee & of prompt and at 
eo: eof age tar Sem 


are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, an and all clalue 
bat = and paid without reference to Leadon. 
ed Pe Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


Capital 
te eye pg he FUND OF $100,000 jis deposited in 
State of New York, for the benefit of all 
the Sea cure 


C. E. HABICRT. 


So bab 3 Se 
Policy-holders in 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 








ucencen. ers 


Cool, Pp P 
ful.”’—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.” —¥. Y. EVANGELIST, 
“It needs only to be seen to be "—WN. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—JN. YF. TIMES. 
“Has accomplished the object desired.” —HOME JOURNAL. 
inventions.”"— WASHINGTON INTEL. 


be d bl ble, cheap, cleanly, and delight 


“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
Valted Baas and praine 28D oe “procured of first ~* hy By pF ry A > 
m~ GEO. F. GRAY, Bee. ee Berita Sa 

‘8 Broadway, New York. 


PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 


IT IS A FIXED FACT! 
T= GAs ab ennee ative COMPANY I8 A GREAT syccan, | Ave oe by ay AES Ass. 
by Foy 

“jules 














ub House No. fo 106 Fourth Avenwe, end 


cain Hotel. No. 80 
sfes SBA Geert sees MabaTeRY Beshasee Poo 





AUGUST | BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 


Neo. 50 Wall Street, New Yor 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR SRAves rs. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
‘2 through the Messrs. Roruscuiy’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 
ir correspondents. 





RICHARD BELL,» 
sma Sy BANE OEE Norn, 
FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE Union BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
of Montreal! and its Branches in Purchasers. 


to 
Py Bcc ty Aw yy - 5 
chased or Collected. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS; 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


onan HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GRRAT RITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, 

ATHEN BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPL CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ac., &e. » 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


N. ¥., 
ISPATOW AN REPRESS TO CALIFORNI4, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IB 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 2th of 


Seichtheh clGihtamnta, Crags, Oe Gb Gemaeteh Sadana abe ancl Wek 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Iss0g 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
availaDle in all the Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CRE OR USE IN EUROPS, CHINA, ao. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B42 Seb Fores PAYABLE IB CANADA, WERE EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 


om and | bills 
mR - tres. pertinent os Ciacied on Bagiand, lecinnd, Gootens 


ri Pr 








ma 29 William Street, New Yors. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, sognes Water Street, New York. 
Cmariaston Bills on 


Issue Baya oF 
SANK OF LI 
of One Pound a of the Banks in Ins 
in sums Found Sterling and upwards parables any Enciaxp, 





WILDER'S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
ei SECURED WITH 
oe ee ee 
. ae Co., 
peer. 


Depot, No. 191 Broadway, ‘omer @f lng tired 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 19 South Water Street, Chicago, Ii. 
Sea on THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
orice. —This celebrated Fire-Proof Sate is no longer made anc sold by Silaa C. Herring, 
his license _ Sa ues Ineeg bon enter 





ITH HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOP LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awarded Medals at the World's Fair, eye yey ey 
aes GE, Cabess Roway American Safes thai were a . 


Setpere new atte to be supertor to any ever offered to oa ype yp 
ofriah fis's 


Seat to produce an instance of these Safes failing to preserve their 
bo ttt 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 2 
and 700 Broadway, 
OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRU 4 
Sica To a -. ph &e., ee ns smear 





MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
As 


Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


ether, being at the cama tise the mast 4 in 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


Manof, ot J 








PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


WINSHIP’S 
SELF-VENTILATING 





BRATORS 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


BRAMHALL, REDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS ! ! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A fall assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SaLe aT 
J. & C. senate HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
an renen New York. 











The Largest and 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this conatry, is offered at the Lowest Prices 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
Bach article is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation. 
aetediente e Establishments, y Seenes, Ships, Steamboats, and Hotels supplied at 
short notice, on the most reasonable terms. 








SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on Land a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE Wenn, CEe ara. BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
Japanned Bird Cages &c.. &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 





hand the largest assortment of 
ee ee tckes tan tomen pelten. An early call 


THE OMS OFMRASIUM 



































5: G: HOLBROOKE, { S*eral Agents. 


my porions author aed to make and sell Her 


H 





